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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE CONNECTION OF THE AGEAN CULTURE WITH SERVIA. 


In the current volume of the Annual of the 
British School at Athens! Dr. Vassits restates 
his views on the relationship of Servia to the 
&gean in prehistoric times, and in doing so 
deals with several suggestions which we put 
forward in this Review last December. He 
gives an excellent summary of his important 
finds, and as the result of much careful 
observation, is now enabled to put forward a 
scheme for arranging the early Servian 
antiquities in chronological order. This we 
have no intention of criticising, nor de we 
dispute any of the archzological facts that he 
has discovered, for we only wish to discuss 
briefly in this paper some of the comparisons 
he makes between the Servian finds and 
those from Thessaly and Crete. Most of the 
Servian finds he assigns to an age of metal, 
and apparently means by a ‘ Bronze Age’ an 
age in which bronze was known, but not 
necessarily used for cutting instruments, the 
more usual meaning. So for convenience we 
will here adopt his use of the term. In the 
first place, it will be well to clear up a slight 
misunderstanding ;? we have never called the 
Klicevac statuette neolithic, nor classed it 
with earlier figurines ; we have only pointed 
out how it differs from the Thessalian, Trojan, 
and Mycenean figurines. 


1Vol. xiv. pp. 319-342: cited below as B.S. A. xiv. 
2B.S.A. xiv. p. 3273; Class. Kev. 1908, pp. 237, 
238. 
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Dr. Vassits concludes that the prehistoric 
settlements of Servia were formed under the 
‘continuous influence of a south-eastern 
civilisation,’ by which is apparently meant 
the prehistoric civilisation of the A=gean.® 
Throughout the arguments used to support 
this contention one feature is very notice- 
able—evidence is gathered indiscriminately 
from Troy, Thessaly, and the Aigean proper. 
These three regions, though all to the south- 
east of Servia geographically, are archzo- 
logically distinct from one another. It 
is, indeed, very doubtful if Troy can be 
called A‘gean in the true sense at all. Pro- 
fessor Doerpfeld has said,* ‘ After all the 
correspondences, the civilisation that con- 
fronts us at Troy is different from the 
Mycrnean. To be sure, we recognised the 
influence of the latter in the Mycenean vases 
(undoubtedly imported) which we find in the 
sixth stratum ; but the native culture of the 
Trojan rulers is a different culture.’ The 
architecture also differs from that of main- 
land sites. The origin of many elements of 
the Trojan culture is probably to be found 
in Asia Minor and not in the A®gean,5 
and so parallels between Troy and Servia 


3 B.S.A. xiv. p. 342. 
4In his preface to Tsountas and Manatt, J/ycenean 
Age. 
5 Cf. the finds at Yortan and Boz Eyuk, cf. C/ass. 
Rev. 1908, p. 236. 
oO 
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so far from supporting A®%gean influence go 
against it. 

Parallels from Thessaly are hardly more 
conclusive. At present Thessaly and North 
Greece are still comparatively new ground, 
but excavations have been made at Dhimini, 
Sesklo, Phthiotic Thebes, Zerelia and Tzani 
in Thessaly, Lianokladhi in Malis, Orcho- 
menos and Chaeronea in Boeotia, where 
kindred cultures have been found. Besides 
these, several trial-excavations have been 
made, and it is legitimate to draw certain 
conclusions from the evidence already before 
us. In the first place, early Thessalian cul- 
ture is quite distinct and separate from the 
Egean.! A few stray Aigean objects may 
occur in Thessaly, but they cannot alter the 
case, and the Late Minoan III. pottery from 
this region is only found either isolated or 
together with the latest of the local wares. 
The Minyan ware, which is somewhat earlier 
in date, was imported from Orchomenos and 
is the earliest sign of the potter's wheel 
in the north. The early hand-polished, 


painted wares which are succeeded by a 
period of degeneration and plain pottery, 


have no likeness to any southern fabric, and 
southern influence does not really occur till 
the very end of the Mycenean age (Late 
Minoan III.). So a resemblance between 
Thessaly and Servia does not mean Atgean 
influence in Servia. Taken as a whole, 
Thessalian and Servian ceramic fabrics seem 
to be different ; amongst the former painted 
wares are common and incised rare, among 
the latter the case seems to be the reverse. 
Dr. Vassits quotes some Servian ware with 
red matt paint, and suggests a Thessalian 
parallel.2 But the Thessalian red on white 
ware is hand-polished, and quite different. 
He also mentions one bichrome fragment,’ 
which does not seem to be Thessalian, and 
is a slight proof of strong connection at best. 
Thessalian wares and other objects may occur 
in Servia and vce versa, but unless the quan- 
tity found is great there is no proof that one 
style influenced the other, especially when the 
differences are so great. 


1 Tsountas, Arujve kal Zéoxdo, p. 385; cf. Liverpool 
Annals of Arch. and Anthropology, 1908, pp. 120 ff. 
" 2 BS.A. xiv. p. 335- 

3B. S.A. xiv. p. 335, fig. 11. 
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Dr. Vassits quotes with approval our sug- 
gestion that the Thessalian chronology needs 
revision,t and points out that a type of 
unpainted vase, one of which has been found 
in Thessaly, occurs in Italy and Bulgaria in 
the iron age. Apparently he would wish to 
place the upper strata of Dhimini, to which 
the vase belongs, in the early iron age, and so 
equate bronze with bronze, and iron with 
iron. All the evidence, however, is the other 
way, and no one would dream of placing the 
introduction of iron into Thessaly before the 
third Late Minoan period, the ‘erminus ante 
guem for the upper levels of Dhimini,' for 
the evidence from Zerelia seems to show that 
even at that date Thessaly was still in an 
Eneolithic age.® 

In his interesting account of the imple 
ments, statuettes, and pottery, Dr. Vassits 
lays great stress on the part played by metal 
prototypes from the south-east. Thus he 
holds that stag-horn harpoons and hooks are 
not characteristic of the stone, but of the 
bronze age, and are copied from metal hooks 
and harpoons from the south-east, but appar- 
ently such metal prototypes have not been 
found in Servia itself. The same seems to 
be the case as regards the pottery which he 
believes to be largely imitated from the 
shapes of metal vases. Now a large amount 
of pottery based on metal prototypes seems 
to imply a considerable amount of metal 
which, however, according to Dr. Vassits him- 
self, is very rare.’ If the actual metal proto- 
types are lacking, how far is it legitimate to 
argue their existence from ceramic fabrics? 
Metal vases are decorated in three ways : (1) 
by incised patterns, (2) by raised patterns, 
(3) by designs beaten out from the inside. 
Of these, the first two methods are equally 
natural for pottery, and without a metal 
parallel cannot be taken as implying the 
existence of metal prototypes. The third 
method, however, if found in pottery is most 
probably derived from metal. Ware showing 
this technique has been found at Knossos, 
and from the same site there are fragments 
which exactly reproduce in clay the handles 


4B.S.A. xiv. p. 3325; cf. Ath. Mitt. 1908, p. 290. 
5 Tsountas, of. cét. p. 362. 


6 B.S.A. xiv. p. 222. 7 B.S.A. xiv. p. 340. 
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of the Vaphio cups. Here we have both the 
metal prototype and the ceramic imitation, 
but are there any such certain examples in 
Servia? To judge by his paper on his excava- 
tions at Zuto Brdo,! Dr. Vassits considers 
any sharp bend in the profile of a vase to 
be a sign of metal, but this may just as well 
be derived from wicker or wooden proto- 
types. 

The prehistoric collection of the National 
Museum at Belgrade now contains, thanks to 
Dr. Vassits’ energy, over a thousand statuettes 
from different sites. All of these are, with 
two exceptions—a bird’s head from Jablanica 
and the hindquarters of a quadruped from 
Vinca—of clay, and so there is no Servian 
parallel to the Cycladic marble statuettes.” 
The solid female figurines from the earlier 
group of sites are without exception steato- 
pygous, which is not a characteristic of the 
Agean, though it is of Thessaly. The 
Petsofa figurines, which Dr. Vassits often 
refers to, are all painted and for the most 


part male, while the Servian statuettes which 


he compares to them are incised and usually 
female. Throughout there seems to be a differ- 
ence inthe developmentand history ofcostume, 
for early Servian statuettes of both sexes wear 
a form of loin-cloth, while in the Agean the 
typical female costume is a bell-shaped skirt. 
In the Klicevac figure, now no longer an 
isolated example, an apron is still found. On 
this point he refers to the parallel drawn by 
Prof. Myres between the Klicevac example 
and the Petsofé figurines. But that this is 
not enough to prove a continuous A‘gean 
influence is shown by Dr. Vassits’ further 
description, ‘long garments enveloping the 
whole of the lower part of the body are worn 
only by figurines of the Klicevac type, and only 
the ornaments of the dress are indicated, not 
the dress itself, probably because it was 
thought sufficiently rendered by the shape of 
the body.’ This is again in striking contrast 
to the narrow waists, heavy belts, and bell- 
shaped skirts of the Aigean that in no way 
follow the natural lines of the body. To 
support his contention that the Klicevac type 


1 Starinar, 1907, pp. I ff. 
2 B.S.A. xiv. p. 341. 

3 Tsountas, of. cit. p. 384. 
4 B.S.A. ix. p. 383. 


‘which he alleges they were derived. 
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originated in Crete Dr. Vassits also quotes 
Dr. Evans.5 The comparison, however, is not 
convincing, for in the Knossian terra-cotta ® 
the arms are separated from the body, the 
waist is narrow, and the base cylindrical, not 
anthropomorphic. He rightly points out that 
the Klicevac type is not neolithic, though 
some of his reasons are open to question. In 
the cylindrical shape of the lower limbs, the 
flat, solid torso, and in the head he sees signs 
of a metal prototype, but he does not refer to 
any of these metal prototypes that he uses to 
connect Servia and the A®gean, except, per- 
haps, the bronze statuette from the Troad,’ 
which he quotes as giving a hint of the way 
by which A®gean things reached Servia. In 
this example the marked flounced skirt of 
the A®gean type is in direct contrast to the 
Klicevac figure. 

There also seems to be some difficulty in 
Dr. Vassits’ comparative chronology. Some 
of the Servian objects are, according to him, 
much later than the Cretan prototypes from 
For 
instance, the Klicevac type, which is the 
earliest statuette with the lower limbs fully 
draped, is dated by him as parallel with Troy 
VII.,8 and is thus later than the Knossian 
terra-cotta compared with it, which belongs 
to the last period of the second palace, 
1400 B.c. The Petsofa figurines, which come 
early in the Middle Minoan period, are com- 
pared with the second group of the early 
Servian figures, which, according to Dr. 
Vassits, are of the age following Troy II.,® 
but at Petsofa we have the fully developed skirt 
and bodice.’ How is it then that Servia, 
which, according to Dr. Vassits, almost 
always depends on the A®gean for all new 
figurines and pottery, produced no statuette 
with the lower limbs fully draped before a 
‘ Mycenean or Post-Mycenean age’ ?™ 

We may then briefly summarise the points 
we have raised. A connection with Thessaly 


5 B.S.A. viii. p. 98 ; Starinar, 1907, pp. 28 ff. 

6 B.S.A. viii. fig. 56. 

7 Furtwangler, gina, p. 371, fig. 296; Perrot- 
Chipiez, Histoire de art, vi. figs. 349, 350. 

8 B.S.A. xiv. p. 326. 

* B.S.A. xiv. pp. 323, 341. 

10 Contrast B..S.A. xiv. pp. 321, figs. 1-3 with B.S. A. 
ix. pls. 8, 9. 

1 B,S.A. xiv. p. 326. 
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or Troy is no proof of Agean influence. The 
alleged close relationship between Servia and 
the Agean is not proved, because Servian 
fabrics are so different from the Cretan, no 
actual Cretan imports have yet been found in 
Servia, the Servian objects are much later in 
date. The argument of metal prototypes 
must remain in abeyance till they are found 
both in Servia and in the A’gean. The 


Thessalian culture, while certainly non- 
#égean, may perhaps connect with Servia, 
but the pottery in shape and technique is on 
the whole so different as to preclude the 
dependence of one on the other. 


Some 
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figurines from Dhimini and Sesklo may show 
resemblances, but the differences are far 
greater ; for instance, the Klicevac type is 
unknown in Thessaly, and also a type from 
Zuto Brdo.! Thus for these reasons and 
because, as far as we can tell, the ceramic 
fabrics of Crete, Troy, Thessaly, and Servia 
are so different from one another, we would 
submit that Dr. Vassits has failed to make 


out his case. 
M. S. THompson. 


A. J. B. Wace, 


1 Rev. Arch. 1908, pp. 205 ff. figs. 1-4. 





SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE. 


The Composition of Sophocles’ Antigone. Trans- 
lated from an article by Prof. A. B. DRacH- 
MANN of the University of Copenhagen, in 
the ‘ Hermes’ (Berlin, vol. 43, i. 1908). 


AFTER repeated study of Sophocles’ Antigone, 
a number of difficulties have occurred to me, 
which, as I believe, admit of a single simple 
explanation. I will first refer to the passages 
in their order. . 

Lines 280 ff. (Jebb’s edition). After the 
watchman has announced to Creon what has 
happened to the body of Polyneices, Creon 
expresses his suspicion that the watchmen 
have been bribed, and that too by a party 
among the citizens hostile to himself (pre- 
sumably the followers of Polyneices). It is 
not quite clear whether he means that the 
watchmen themselves did the deed, or only 
allowed it to be done. In either case there 
is no foundation for his suspicion. If the 
watchmen had been bribed, they, or those 
who bribed them, would certainly have done 
more than strew a little dust over the body ; 
a single person could have easily done this 
unobserved, if the watchmen were not paying 
close attention. 

Lines 332 ff. (1st Stasimon). The chorus 
praises the inventiveness (Sevdrns) of man, 
and illustrates it by a series of examples. 
But this inventiveness may be used as well 
in the service of evil as of good. The chorus 
give expression to their horror of the criminal, 


who abuses the most splendid faculties of 
man for the transgression of law. As it isa 
case of just such flagrant lawlessness that 
has been reported, the last words of the ode 
must have reference to it: this also agrees 
with the general attitude of the chorus. The 
introductory remarks about devdrys are less 
to the point. What has happened argues no’ 
particular inventiveness. It is plain that the 
difficulty here is the same as in the previous 
passage. The action which has just been 
reported, is spoken of in a way which is 
unsuited to its character. Creon’s suspicion 
might be explained on the ground that he is 
represented as of a suspicious disposition. 
But as regards the chorus this evasive expla- 
nation does not apply. For this reason the 
psychological explanation cannot be accepted 
in Creon’s case either. The difficulty is 
fundamentally the same in the two cases, and 
demands a single explanation. The same 
may be said to apply more or less to the 
following passages. 

Lines 384 ff. (The report of the watchman 
of Antigone’s second visit to the body), 
Why Antigone should be represented as going 
a second time to the body of her brother has 
not yet, to my knowledge, been satisfactorily 
explained.1 The object of her first visit was 


1The question has naturally been frequently dis- 
cussed; I should like to refer not only to the usual 
commentaries (I made use of Nauck, Ew. Bruhn, 
G. Wolff, and Jebb), but. also to the small discussion 
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an apociwors ; after strewing earth over the 
corpse she is no longer évayys (Schol. Ant. 
255; cp. Plu. De Js. e¢ Os. p. 371; Hor. ¢. 1. 
xxviii. 23 ff.) and indeed she did more than 
this, she brought to him, at the same time, 
the necessary offerings (€pay:oteioas & xpy 
247): This is natural enough in her case, 
because she does not chance upon an un- 
buried corpse, but goes to it with the object 
of fulfilling the burial rites. She has there- 
fore done her duty towards the dead man, 
and has at the same time escaped from 
danger at the hands of the living. Her 
second visit would have sufficient motive, if 
she wished to bring the regular offering to the 
dead. That did not fall due, as a matter of fact, 
until the third day after the burial: but this 
Sophocles could perhaps afford to disregard. 
But by reason of its very nature the offering 
to the dead belongs to the ceremony of 
burial. In the case of a mere ddociwois 
with regard to an unburied corpse it is neither 
required nor (under ordinary circumstances) 
practicable. It is useless to urge that with- 
out the second visit the whole tragedy would 
come to nothing; what was it then that 


compelled the poet to represent two visits 
at all? 

Lines 488 ff. Creon accuses Ismene of 
having had a hand in the burial of Polyneices. 
He gives as the ground for his suspicion the 
fact that he had seen her shortly before in 


a state of intense excitement. The ground 
would be reasonable enough if there were 
some objective basis for his suspicion. But 
this is not the case. It is highly inconsistent 
with the whole nature of the ceremony that 
several people should share in its fulfilment. 

Lines 615 ff. (Second Stasimon). After 
considering the old inherited guilt of the 
Labdacidae, the chorus laud the might and 
eternity of Zeus in contrast with the help- 
lessness and uncertainty of human life. The 


between Nake and Gringmuth, in Neue Jahrd. 1894, 
pp. 260, 602 and 819. Jebb acknowledges frankly 
that he cannot solve the problem ; Nake saw that the 
second visit of Antigone has no apparent motive. 
Others suggest the frightening away of wild beasts, 
and other such explanations. 

1¥For sacrifice at burial see Rohde, Psyche’, p. 231. 
Sophocles had to take care that the ceremony per- 
formed by Antigone should bear the closest possible 
resemblance to a regular burial. 
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responsibility for sin and misfortune is attri- 
buted to Hope: hope can work good, but it 
entices many a man to destruction. It is 
difficult not to find in this passage a reference 
to the state of mind of Antigone; yet it 
is not suitable to her condition, which 
approaches much nearer to desperation than 
to i{hope. (The words have also been sup- 
posed to refer to Creon; to whom the 
emotion of hope is particularly alien.) 

Lines 696 ff. Haemon gives the verdict 
of the people on Antigone’s action in the 
following words : 


Hts Tov ats avrddeAgov év hovais 
twertot aartov py? im wpnotov Kvvev 
ee ee pie <5 +> a 

ciao’ dA€o Oa pn im’ oiwvav Tivos. 


This is a very inaccurate description of what 
Antigone has really done; her ‘burial’ of 
Polyneices could keep neither birds nor 
beasts from his body. Jebb translates : ‘would 
not leave him unburied,.to be devoured,’ 
without a note. This is wrong, both as 
regards the aorist eface and the construction 
of the infinitive ; but it serves to show that 
Jebb felt the difficulty. 

I wish to add one other remark which is 
not quite on the same plane with what I 
have said. It was observed long ago, that 
the place where Antigone is buried reminds 
one of a Mycenean domed-tomb (vide Ew. 
Bruhn, Zin/. pp. 32 ff.; Jebb, sud v. 1217); it 
has moreover been proved (e.g. by Bruhn), 
that Sophocles could have had knowledge of 
such buildings. In spite of this it is remark- 
able that Creon should have had such a place 
ready at hand, with which to punish Antigone, 
and that he should intend to use it for this 
purpose. 

As regards the sources from which 
Sophocles drew the matter for his Antigone, 
the opinion seems to have been generally 
adopted recently that the plot of his tragedy 
is a free invention (e.g. Corssen, Die Antigone 
des Sophokles, p. 35). On the other hand, 
it has for a long time been recognized 
that the tradition in Apollodorus (iii. 78) 
approaches very near to the Sophoclean 
version, The passage reads: Kpéwv d€ tiv 
tov OnBuiwy Bacrrciuv taparaBov trois Tav 
’Apyciwv vexpovs éppufev arddovs, kai knpigas 
pndéva Odrrev pidaxas xatértncev. ’Avtryovn 
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8é, pia trav Oidirodos Ovyatépwv, kpipa Td 
TloAvveixovs copa KxrXépas Baye, cai pwpa- 
Gcioa ied Kpéovros airod ry tadpy (ooa 
évexptoOy. The reading in the last clause 
was formerly atrjy ro tadw (cay évexpv- 
Yaro, following the inferior MSS. This 
made it very difficult to judge of the passage. 
Bruhn, who prints the passage with the 
correct text (Zin/. p. 7), remarks with reason 
that both the fact that the burial is really 
accomplished, and also the exact correspond- 
ence between the deed and the punishment 
of Antigone, argue the superiority in age of that 
form of the tradition found in Apollodorus. 
In spite of this he expresses a doubt as to 
whether it should be ‘taken seriously.’ 

If the above remarks are correct we shall 
certainly have to take the passage of Apollo- 
dorus very seriously indeed. It is patently 
obvious, that all the difficulties which I have 
exposed in the first part of the Antigone, 
are solved at one stroke, if we substitute the 
story of Apollodorus for that of Sophocles. 
If the body has really been buried, it is easy 
to believe that Creon would suspect the 
watchmen; for the body must have been 
carried away before their very eyes. One 
can understand why the chorus should speak 
of human devdrns after the report of the 
watchman; why Creon should take it for 
granted that Antigone must have had help, 
and why his suspicion should turn immedi- 
ately to Ismene; why the chorus, after the 
discovery, should speak of hope, which brings 
men to ruin (for the deed very nearly escaped 
detection); why Haemon should speak as 
if Polyneices were protected against dogs 
and birds Lastly, the second visit to the 
body is also explained. If Polyneices was 
really buried, then the duty of Antigone 
did not end with the entombment ; she still 
had to bring the tpira and the évara, before 
she could claim to have accomplished ra 
vou.(opeva, and in doing this she was natur- 
ally exposed to the greatest danger of 
discovery.! Finally, I would call attention 
to the manner of Antigone’s death. It is 
only natural that the family burial-place of 
the Labdacidae should have been a Mycenean 


1 Apollodorus does not say ow Antigone was dis- 
covered ; but he implies that it was #o¢ at the burial 
+ itself. 
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domed-tomb. (As early as 1839 in the Rhein. 
Mus. vi. p. 264, Mure identifies, without 
further comment, the underground chamber 
of Antigone with the grave of the Labdacidae.) 
It is equally fitting that she should be buried 
there alive. 

From these circumstances we may conclude 
immediately, that the form of the legend 
which we find in Apollodorus must have been 
well known to Sophocles. I will not trace 
out the consequences of this fact in the 
Theban Epics, or in the end of Aeschylus’ 
Septem. 1 will return at once to the drama 
of Sophocles. The inconsistencies that are 
found in the Antigone are proof positive that 
Sophocles knew of the Apollodorus version, 
But they are more than this. They are only 
to be explained on the hypothesis that he 
also made use of it. At any rate, if similar 
circumstances occurred in Homer, they would 
most undoubtedly be attributed to the work- 
ing over and gradual suppression of an 
original version. 

This is the conclusion which I wish to 
draw also in this case; with the difference 
that I suppose a change made by the poet 
himself in course of composition. This seems 
to me absolutely essential, because the whole 
conclusion of the tragedy, from the Teiresias 
scene onwards, rests on the fundamental 
supposition that Polyneices still lies unburied 
there, and shows no trace of having been 
recast. There is moreover one passage 
which gives a conclusive proof that the older 
form of the legend was once followed in the 
Antigone. I passed it over above in order 
to be able to consider it fully at this point. 

I quote from the first report of the watch- 
man, lines 245-258: 

TOV VEKpoV Tis apTis 
Gayas BEBnxe kari xpwri dupiav 
kovev TaAvvas Kahayiotetoas & xpy. 
. tidys; tis avdpav iv 6 roApnoas rade; 
. vk 010" éxei yap odre Tov yevpdos iv 
wAnyp’, ov SuxérAAns exBodj ariddAds 
82 yj 
Kal xépoos, appwt ov’ ernpatevpevn 
Tpoxoiaw, adAX’ donpos oipyarns Tis Rv. 
drws 8 6 TpaTos Hiv HpeporKoros 
Scixvvcr, rao Gata Svoyepes rapiy. 
5 peév yap npdvcto, TypBypys péev ov, 
Aerri) 8, dyos Hevyovtos ds, ery Koves. 
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onpeia & ore Onpds ovre Tov KvvOv 

eADovros, ov ardaavtos eLepaivero. 
That this is nonsense hardly needs saying ; 
the fact is admitted to a certain extent even by 
those who offer an explanation ; to a certain 
extent it is apparent from the attempts at 
explanation themselves. Neither pick-axe 
nor mattock nor waggon were in any way to 
be expected from the course of events that 
preceded. And the remark that no trace 
of dogs or beasts was to be seen is wholly 
unsuited to the context. But everything 
becomes plain and simple, as soon as we 
perceive that the report of the watchman 
culminates in the sentence: the body had 
‘ disappeared and left no trace behind it. No 
trace, because it had neither been buried 
there on the spot, nor fetched away on a 

waggon, nor carried off by wild beasts. 
There is no place, as far as I know, where 
the alteration of the plot is more apparent. 
Yet it is instructive to test the scene in 
detail with a view to the suggestions here 
made. With the exception of the four verses 


246f. and 255f. it reads as if it assumed 
the disappearance of the body, and the scene 
decidedly gains in point if it is read on this 


understanding. The eagerness with which 
the watchmen accuse one another (v. 262 ff.) 
is remarkable if the deed was one that might 
have been done by any passer by. The 
mecessity of reporting what has happened 
(8 ff.) to Creon is not obvious; it would 
Sprely have been sufficient to remove the 

ces of the symbolical burial. The case is 

y different if the body had disappeared 

gether. 

The conjecture of the chorus, that the 

d was GejXatos (278), is decidedly more 

the point if the body has disappeared 
without leaving any trace, and not merely 
been covered with dust. 

Creon repeatedly supposes a number of 
men who committed the crime. In 306, it 
is true, we read Tov avroxepa Tovde Tov Tadov. 
But in 302 it is door 8 purOapvodvres 
jveoav tdde, and in 324 «i dé radra pi paveire 
pot Tovs Spvras. It has already been remarked 
that the whole attitude of Creon is more 
natural if the body has disappeared altogether 
before the very eyes of the watchmen. 

It will be necessary to subject the whole 
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first part of the play, down to the Teiresias 
scene, to a careful analysis, with these facts 
in view. This is not the place for such a 
work ; I will only remark here that this whole 
part, with the exception of a few lines in the 
first report of the watchman, the whole of his 
second report, and lines 773 f., may be read 
without inconsistency and with decided 
advantage, if we presuppose the tradition of 
Apollodorus. I will only refer, in passing, 
to the whole first scene, and to passages such 
as verses 467 and 503f., 867, 891-g04. In 
my opinion the facts as they stand at present 
make it quite plain that a radical alteration 
has been made only in one place, namely in 
the second watchman’s scene. The second 
report of the watchman had, in the nature of 
the case, simply to be cancelled in its original 
form, and replaced by an entirely new speech. 
We need not therefore wonder at the fact, 
that it shows no signs of a different version. 
On the other hand the whole position, as 
well as particular passages (particularly v. 
696 ff.), make it impossible to suppose, as we 
otherwise might, that Sophocles had already 
changed his plan before the second watch- 
man’s scene. 

I would seek in two directions his reasons 
for altering the tradition. First, it was 
obviously much easier to bring about a 
change in Creon’s attitude, and make the 
scene with Teiresias effective, if the corpse of 
Polyneices still lay there unburied. Secondly, 
—and this is the point on which I would lay 
most stress—Antigone must, according to 
the tradition, have accomplished her task 
alone. That this was the case is not only 
evident from Apollodorus; it is also expressly 
emphasized in the description of Philostratus 
(Imag. ii. 29); and in Pausanias ix. 25, ii. 
it is taken for granted where the cippa 
’Avrvydvys is dealt with.! If we may take it 
that the account of Apollodorus is to be 
traced back to a Theban Epic—and I cannot 
see how this conclusion can be avoided—such 
a trait cannot appear surprising. But such 
an undertaking on the part of a woman could 

1In Pausanias and Philostratus we are given to 
understand that Polyneices was durned (on the same 
pyre as Eteocles). In Sophocles there is no reference 
to the burning of Eteocles (e.g. Ant. 24f. 27f. 196, 
203 f. gooff.). That is probably part of the older 
tradition which is found in Apollodorus, 
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hardly have seemed either probable or fitting 
to the Attic public of the fifth century, The 
simplest way of getting out of the difficulty, 
by giving Antigone an assistant. was not 
possible for Sophocles, because the action 
would have been complicated, and the 
glorious theme, a woman, who stands alone, 
and alone defies the power of the whole 
state, would have been lost. So he may 
have thought it permissible to substitute a 
symbolical for an actual burial, and yet leave 
unaltered the general situation and his attitude 
towards the traditional material. 

As far as ritual was concerned there could 
obviously be no objection to such an altera- 
tion. Sophocles has, throughout the piece, 
treated the symbolic burial of Antigone as 
equivalent to the actual deed, and has 
described it as such. No one, as far as we 
know, in all antiquity ever took objection to 
this. From the dramatic point of view the 
case is a little different. I take it that 
nobody would dispute the fact that, for our 
modern taste, the piece would gain consider- 
ably in force, if the burial were actually 
completed, while, at the same time, Antigone 
would be raised above the common level of 
every-day women by the physical effort which 
this would imply. But this modern view 
hardly affects the question. It appears, how- 
ever, that even in antiquity something similar 
was felt. It is generally supposed that 
Sophocles’ Antigone was followed by at least 
two other interpretations of the same subject ; 
first Euripides’ Antigone, which must be later 
than that of Sophocles, if only because it 
criticizes it; secondly an anonymous piece, 
which may be reconstructed from Hyginus, 
Fab. 72, and the tradition of vases and 
sarcophagi, and is placed in the time after 
Euripides. However much truth there may 
be in this supposition, this much at any rate 
seems established, that in the versions that 
followed that of Sophocles the corpse was 
always actually buried by Antigone, with the 
help of another. In Hyginus on the vases 
and the sarcophagus-relief (Robert, ii. 60) it 
was Argeia who helped her, the wife of the 
dead man. The summary of Euripides’ play 
(in the argument of Aristophanes to the Anéi- 
gone) is defective ; but the form of expression 
(pwpabcioa pera tov Aipovos Sidorar mpds 


ydpov kotvwviav) points to a similar account, 
Euripides was a keen critic of the dramatic 


art of his predecessors, and it is likely’ 
enough, that the weakness of the Sophoclean, 


arrangement did not escape his notice. Ini¢i- 
dentally the whole position is a fresh prdof 
that in Apollodorus we have before us the 
original tradition. 

Lastly we must touch upon the question 
whether the suggestions here made have any 
effect upon the problem of the Antigen 
generally. At first sight very little ; the mein 
difficulties for us remain the same, for ‘fe 
still have the unsympathetic characterizatiin 
of Antigone and the unfavourable verdictof 
her methods. Yet these difficulties appeayin 
a slightly different light if we take into c 
sideration the original position. Her intra 
bility is there more flagrant, her whole man 
passes far beyond the bounds of woman’ 
nature, as Sophocles was wont to picture it 
We can understand that he should have been 
able to mould, out of his material, a character. 
like hers, and that he allowed it to stand, 
when he had confined his heroine to a certain 
extent within the bounds of the Attic ideal of 
womanhood. With Creon it is the other 
way about. ‘His action appears in the play 
as we have it to be thoroughly tyrannical and 
brutal, even apart from the refusal of burial 
to Polyneices. (Such a step has, in 
ancient epics, nothing objectionable aboutft; 
what Creon did was, according to Ho 
custom, both natural and customary.) 
case is very different if Antigone is guilt 
only a formal disobedience. When Antig 


. . 5 
has done, precisely and in every respect, ’ 


he forbade, there is no possible room 
retreat ; he must punish relentlessly, if 

not to appear in a ridiculous light, as 
king, the representative of the highest 

of the state, defeated by a woman. ‘This 
refrain, recurring constantly in his speeches, 
is only intelligible in the light of the old form 
of the legend. So in that arrangement of the 
piece which I contend was the original one, 
light and shade are far more evenly distti- 
buted, and the treatment and expressions of 


the characters have a much firmer and more _ 


natural basis. 
H. A. 8, 


New College, Oxford. 
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In the course of an interesting argument 
Class. Rev. xxi. 163) to show that the proper 

sanctuary and proper place of trial for 
Orestes was the court known in historical 
times as 7d émi IIaAAadiy, Prof. Ridgeway 
assumed that the killing of Clytemnestra, as 
represented and referred to by Aeschylus, 
might be called a case of dxovc.os dévos. 
The court in question, we know, dealt with 
this kind of killing, and for this reason, as 
well as for others, Prof. Ridgeway makes the 
place where it lay, not the Acropolis, the 
scene of the larger part of the ZLumenides. 
The description of the murder as dxovoxos 
has been accepted by Dr. Verrall in his 
edition of the play. There are, however, 
two or three things that may make us hesi- 
tate about it. 

First, have we really proof that in reference 
to this court dxovoros Pévos ever meant any- 
thing but accidental, unintentional killing ? 
Undoubtedly this is the natural and ordinary 
sense of the expression. But the death of 
Clytemnestra was certainly not the result of 
accident. 

Prof. Ridgeway means by dxovcvos that 
Apollo compelled Orestes to kill his mother. 
This, he says, is the plea by which Orestes 
defends himself, while Apollo defends him 
further by the plea of justifiable homicide, 
because his mother deserved it. It is true 
that some of the responsibility is put upon 
Apollo by Orestes, by the Furies, and by 
Apollo himself; but is it true that the man is 

Prepresented as acting under real compulsion 
rom the god? Certainly the leader of the 


\ Furies declares in line 199 that Apollo is 
\ not merely perairvos but ravaitios. 


Orestes 
calls him 465 xowy émaitios, and Apollo 
owns 579 airiav €xw. Certainly he bade 
Orestes kill his mother: 203 (Apollo) éxpya 
Towas Tov marpos mpagat, 595 (Orestes) 
enyeiré pot pytpoxtoveiv: and denounced 
pains and penalties on Orestes, if he did not 
kill her, 466 GAyn zpodwvav avrixevtpa 
xapdia. (alluded to by Athena, who knows 
a little too much in 426 GAAns avdyKys 
ovtivos (or GAAats avdyKats 7 Tivos) Tpéwv 
xérov ; where dvéyxats must in fairness be 
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THE DEFENCE OF ORESTES. 





noticed) and the passage of some length 
Cho. 270 foll.; cf. 1032 there. But does all 
this amount to compulsion? We do not 
need, perhaps we ought not, to take Aris- 
totle’s point, that things done under stress of 
threats or fear of various evils to follow are 
not axovova, because after all the agent does 
them of his own free will under the circum- 
stances. Waiving that point, can it fairly be 
said, and is it ever said in Aeschylus, that 
Orestes was compelled to act as he did, that 
he had no alternative? It is not so put in 
any words that I recall. Neither he nor any 
one for him pleads explicitly that he could 
not help himself, dkwv, dxovovos are not 
used, though on Dr. Ridgeway’s theory 
Aeschylus would surely have made a point 
of using the word at least once to connect 
his story with the Palladian court. 
and similar words are not used, for. dvéyxaus 
above mentioned in 426 is hardly applied 
plainly and with full knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances: it is in fact interrogative. No 
expression at all, I think, is used strong 
enough to convey the idea of compulsion. 
Apollo does, on the contrary, use the much 
weaker, though vague, word weiMeav in 84 
Ktaveiv o° éreura pytpwov déuas, and so the 
leader of the Furies 593, pds tov 8 éreio Ons 
kat tivos BovAetyaot; and, while I cannot 
find Orestes pleading that he acted under 
compulsion, he does distinctly in 600-613 
(cf. Cho. 988, 1027) plead justification, civ 
Sixy Karéxtavov, ovk avev Sixns, marép’ éudv 
Karéxtavev, and so on. 

Finally, if we admitted compulsion, is even 
that enough to make the killing dxovavos? 
Not unless Orestes was of himself quite un- 
willing to do it. What a man is obliged to 
do is not therefore dxovcvov, unless he 
decidedly objects to doing it, and would not 
do it except for the pressure or compulsion 
brought to bear on him. Where is the 
evidence that this could be said of Orestes? 
Reluctance of a kind he may have felt. 
Some scruples, heart-searchings, compunc- 
tion, we may ascribe to him, though there is 
little enough of them in the Choephoroe, and 
not a syllable in the Zumenides. UlvAdésy, 


> , 
avayKyn 
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hardly have seemed either probable or fitting 
to the Attic public of the fifth century. The 
simplest way of getting out of the difficulty, 
by giving Antigone an assistant. was not 
possible for Sophocles, because the action 
would have been complicated, and the 
glorious theme, a woman, who stands alone, 
and alone defies the power of the whole 
state, would have been lost. So he may 
have thought it permissible to substitute a 
symbolical for an actual burial, and yet leave 
unaltered the general situation and his attitude 
towards the traditional material. 

As far as ritual was concerned there could 
obviously be no objection to such an altera- 
tion. Sophocles has, throughout the piece, 
treated the symbolic burial of Antigone as 
equivalent to the actual deed, and has 
described it as such. No one, as far as we 
know, in all antiquity ever took objection to 
this. From the dramatic point of view the 
case is a little different. I take it that 
nobody would dispute the fact that, for our 
modern taste, the piece would gain consider- 
ably in force, if the burial were actually 
completed, while, at the same time, Antigone 
would be raised above the common level of 
every-day women by the physical effort which 
this would imply. But this modern view 
hardly affects the question. It appears, how- 
ever, that even in antiquity something similar 
was felt. It is generally supposed that 
Sophocles’ Antigone was followed by at least 
two other interpretations of the same subject; 
first Euripides’ Antigone, which must be later 
than that of Sophocles, if only because it 
criticizes it; secondly an anonymous piece, 
which may be reconstructed from Hyginus, 
Fab. 72, and the tradition of vases and 
sarcophagi, and is placed in the time after 
Euripides. However much truth there may 
be in this supposition, this much at any rate 
seems established, that in the versions that 
followed that of Sophocles the corpse was 
always actually buried by Antigone, with the 
help of another. In Hyginus on the vases 
and the sarcophagus-relief (Robert, ii. 60) it 
was Argeia who helped her, the wife of the 
dead man. The summary of Euripides’ play 
(in the argument of Aristophanes to the An#i- 
gone) is defective ; but the form of expression 
(pwpabcioa pera tov Aipovos Sidorar mpds 


yapov Ko.vwviav) points to a similar account, 
Euripides was a keen critic of the dramatic 
art of his predecessors, and it is likely 
enough, that the weakness of the Sophoclean, 
arrangement did not escape his notice. Inei, 
dentally the whole position is a fresh proof 
that in Apollodorus we have before us the 
original tradition. 

Lastly we must touch upon the question 
whether the suggestions here made have any 
effect upon the problem of the Antigen 
generally. At first sight very little ; the mein 
difficulties for us remain the same, for ‘ye 
still have the unsympathetic characterization 
of Antigone and the unfavourable verdict of 
her methods. Yet these difficulties ap 
a slightly different light if we take into c 
sideration the original position. Her intra 
bility is there more flagrant, her whole man 
passes far beyond the bounds of wom 
nature, as Sophocles was wont to picture it 
We can understand that he should have been 
able to mould, out of his material, a character. 
like hers, and that he allowed it to stand, 
when he had confined his heroine to a certain 
extent within the bounds of the Attic ideal of 
womanhood. With Creon it is the other 
way about. ‘His action appears in the play 
as we have it to be thoroughly tyrannical and 
brutal, even apart from the refusal of burial 
to Polyneices. (Such a step has, in 
ancient epics, nothing objectionable about#t; 
what Creon did was, according to Homet 
custom, both natural and customary.) 
case is very different if Antigone is guil 
only a formal disobedience. When Antig 
has done, precisely and in every respect, 
he forbade, there is no possible room 
retreat ; he must punish relentlessly, if 
not to appear in a ridiculous light, as 
king, the representative of the highest 
of the state, defeated by a woman. 
refrain, recurring constantly in his speeches, 
is only intelligible in the light of the old form 
of the legend. So in that arrangement of the 
piece which I contend was the original one, 
light and shade are far more evenly distri- 
buted, and the treatment and expressions of 
the characters have a much firmer and more 
natural basis. 
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In the course of an interesting argument 
Class. Rev. xxi. 163) to show that the proper 

sanctuary and proper place of trial for 
Orestes was the court known in historical 
times as 7d éri IIaAAadig, Prof. Ridgeway 
assumed that the killing of Clytemnestra, as 
represented and referred to by Aeschylus, 
might be called a case of dxovovos ovos. 
The court in question, we know, dealt with 
this kind of killing, and for this reason, as 
well as for others, Prof. Ridgeway makes the 
place where it lay, not the Acropolis, the 
scene of the larger part of the Aumenides, 
The description of the murder as dxovovos 
has been accepted by Dr. Verrall in his 
edition of the play. There are, however, 
two or three things that may make us hesi- 
tate about it. 

First, have we really proof that in reference 
to this court dxovovos pévos ever meant any- 
thing but accidental, unintentional killing ? 
Undoubtedly this is the natural and ordinary 
sense of the expression. But the death of 
Clytemnestra was certainly not the result of 
accident. 

Prof. Ridgeway means by dxovovos that 
Apollo compelled Orestes to kill his mother. 
This, he says, is the plea by which Orestes 
defends himself, while Apollo defends him 
further by the plea of justifiable homicide, 
because his mother deserved it. It is true 
that some of the responsibility is put upon 
Apollo by Orestes, by the Furies, and by 
Apollo himself; but is it true that the man is 
epresented as acting under real compulsion 
rom the god? Certainly the leader of the 
Furies declares in line 199 that Apollo is 
not merely perairios but ravaitios. Orestes 
calls him 465 xowy éraitios, and Apollo 
owns 579 airiav éxw. Certainly he bade 

' Orestes kill his mother: 203 (Apollo) éxpyca 
rowas Tov matpds mpagat, 595 (Orestes) 
eEnyeiré pot pytpoxtoveiv: and denounced 
pains and penalties on Orestes, if he did not 
kill her, 466 GAyn mpodwvav avrixevtpa 
kapdia (alluded to by Athena, who knows 
a little too much in 426 GAAns avdyxys 
ovtivos (or GAAats dvdyKats 7} Tivos) Tpéwv 
kétov ; where avdyxa:s must in fairness be 


noticed) and the passage of some length 
Cho. 270 foll.; cf. 1032 there. But does all 
this amount to compulsion? We do not 
need, perhaps we ought not, to take Aris- 
totle’s point, that things done under stress of 
threats or fear of various evils to follow are 
not dxovov., because after all the agent does 
them of his own free will under the circum- 
stances. Waiving that point, can it fairly be 
said, and is it ever said in Aeschylus, that 
Orestes was compelled to act as he did, that 
he had no alternative? It is not so put in 
any words that I recall. Neither he nor any 
one for him pleads explicitly that he could 
not help himself, dxwv, dxovovos are not 
used, though on Dr. Ridgeway’s theory 
Aeschylus would surely have made a point 
of using the word at least once to connect 
his story with the Palladian court. 
and similar words are not used, for avayxais 
above mentioned in 426 is hardly applied 
plainly and with full knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances: it is in fact interrogative. No 
expression at all, I think, is used strong 
enough to convey the idea of compulsion. 
Apollo does, on the contrary, use the much 
weaker, though vague, word zei@av in 84 
Ktaveiv o° éreura pytpwov Séuas, and so the 
leader of the Furies 593, mpds tov & éreio Ons 
kai tivos BovAevpact ; and, while I cannot 
find Orestes pleading that he acted under 
compulsion, he does distinctly in 600-613 
(cf. Cho. 988, 1027) plead justification, viv 
Sixy Karéxtavoy, od« advev Sixns, watép’ eudv 
Katéxtavev, and so on. 

Finally, if we admitted compulsion, is even 
that enough to make the killing dxovovos? 
Not unless Orestes was of himself quite un- 
willing to do it. What a man is obliged to 
do is not therefore dxovo.ov, unless he 
decidedly objects to doing it, and would not 
do it except for the pressure or compulsion 
brought to bear on him. Where is the 
evidence that this could be said of Orestes? 
Reluctance of a kind he may have felt. 
Some scruples, heart-searchings, compunc- 
tion, we may ascribe to him, though there is 
little enough of them in the Choephoroe, and 
not a syllable in the Zumenides. IUlvddén, 
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ti Sparw ; pnrép’ aiderOG xraveiv; is his only 
and momentary word of hesitation. But we 
should quite misread him if we fancied that 
a strong repugnance to the act was only over- 
come by the terror of Apollo’s threats. 
Bidden or unbidden, the son. would have 
avenged his father’s death. 


If these arguments are sound, they go to 
show that the defence of Orestes took the 
line associated in later times with the Del- 
phinium, where justification was pleaded, not 
with the Palladium. 

H. RICHARDS. 





PLATO, PHAEDO 66.. 


PROBABLY no passage in Plato has been 
explained in so many ways. The last clause 
(rovro eivac td adAnOés) carries us back to 
65. The sentence beginning with éx 
mdvTwv TovTwy is merely a re-statement of the 
arguments deduced and conclusions reached 
in 65 B~66A inclusive, and must be taken 
closely with these to be understood. Wohl- 
rab, Archer-Hind, Jowett, Bonitz, Ast, 
Heindorf, Stalbaum, Schmidt, Schneider, 
and others have, apparently, failed to do 
this ; and inasmuch as the clauses following 
xuvduvever happen to contain so many words 
(arpards, expéeperv, Adyov, oxeYe), as well as 
constructions (6tT: . . . drt, peta tov Adyov, 
oxeyer tc) which admit of various explana- 
tions, these scholars have mistaken Plato’s 
meaning. 

Commentators on Sophocles quote our 
passage to illustrate the use of éxépe in 
Ajax 7. Platonic scholars likewise cite the 
Sophoclean verse. But the verb is used 
in different senses by the poet and by the 
philosopher, and unless this fact is recog- 
nized, the reader, dpaptrov ris odov, is liable 
to be led into a maze of difficulties, to 
extricate himself from which he will be apt 
to wrangle in tickle points of niceness and 
entangle himself still more in over-wiseness. 
If the Greek can be understood in so many 
ways, it does not deserve to be understood 
in any—if there is not something in the 
context to indicate to us what is the definite 
thought which Plato desired to express, 
something which will brush aside at once 
all these devious explanations, we may as well 
give up the passage as hopelessly corrupt. 

‘We assert,’ declares Socrates in 668, 
‘that this (ob erOvpodpuer) is TO dAnOés (an 
echo of dA7Geav in 658), which we shall 
never. get possession of (cf. xrfjow, 65 A) 





so long as the soul is not free to make the 
search unimpeded, so long as it is mixed 
with such an evil as the body.’ But the 
question propounded in 654 is: 7dérepov 
éuroduov Td capa 7) ov, édv Tis adTd & 
t (yTijra Kowvwvov cvprapadapBavy; The 
answer is found in 668. The body ¢s an 
obstacle (if we take it with us in our quest 
of truth’), for it leads us astray wozep 
atpamds, so that we go the longer way, tiv 
KatvmepOe 0ddv TOAAG paxpotépyny exTpamopevor 
(Hdt. 1. 104), or the wrong way, until finally, 
recognizing our mistake, we exclaim: ‘ Nous 
avons fait fausse route.’ The dtpards leads 
off (éxpéper) the main road, not om towards 
the goal ; 7) dtpards arécyirrat ard Tis 808, 
as Herodotus says; or the road, like a river, 
oxilerar tpipacias ddovs (2. 17), Kal 1) pev mpds 
7® tparera, » 5¢ mpds Eoméepnv Exe, while 
#) (0¢a tov 6d86v would lead us to the truth. 
Borne out of our course, as Io was (é£ 
pépopat Prom. 883), we grope in the dark; 
we are unable to see the ofjuos. We cannot 
follow the road, because our reason is be- 
clouded (éav 7d c@pa éxwpev)—eixopev Tips 
dd00 kal extpardpeOa (Hdt. 2. 80).2 The 
verb éxgépery may mean ad exitum (yp 376 ff 
as well as a recta via ducere ; but the conte 

shows that the preposition is used in th 


1 Note the parallel words and phrases in questio’ 
and answer: éumddvov><éxpépew, 7d oGua>Carpamds, 
mTis><hpas, ard xowwvdy cupmapadayBdvy»><7d odpa, 
exwpev, &v ry Snrhoe)<év 7H oxdper. \ 

2 The drpamds is not @dvaros, as Wohlrab maintains. 
The soul cannot grasp truth werd rod owpyaros (658 
and D), for the latter drags it off ona by-path (werd 
Tod \éyou év TH oxée), whereas it should be left by 
itself, to continue its march toward pure being: 
Socrates is not thinking of death (in 668), but of 
the philosopher’s ‘death in life’ (6 éyyis rt Telvew 
rod reOvdvac émxetpov). This is proved by his 
frequent use of 87 wddora in both sections. 
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Jocal sense of é£w or éxtds (éxpéper Par = 
iroxXivev, declinare); and the word atpamds 
suggests deviation: with éxdépev it is equi- 
valent to éxrparévy péperOar (Arrian, An. 7. 
21. 4). So the substantive éxtpory in Polit. 
267 A, Polyb. 9. 43. 5. Examples of com- 
pounds with similar connotation might be 
multiplied : éxxArors, deflection (Plut. 2. 929), 
&vevots THS 6O00, deviation (Schol. Ar. Ran. 
113, commenting on éxtpords), éexdpop, 
digression (Arist. 1. 92). Cf. Crat. 4148 
&ris Spouov depopevov, Aesch. Cho. 1022 
Spopov éfwrépw: gépovor yap... ppeves 
bicapxtot. When Orestes’ mind becomes 
disordered he cannot steer a straight course ; 
he veers off (éx@épera). The simple pre- 
position (in composition), like the German 
aus, has two uses: (1) straight on (gerade 
aus), and (2) to ome side (éxpépev =viae 
fiectere). In the Gorgias, Plato represents 
the judges in the lower world as sitting év 
Th Tprdd, e& Hs Péperov tH da, 7) pev eis 
pakdpwv virovs, 7 & eis Tdptapov. So here 
the path takes us out of the main road, 
over rough ground, or to more inaccessible 
places. Cf. Arrian An. 3. 21. 4 €xtparévras 
d Ew THs Aewpopov db00 ws eri Ta Spy iévac 
Plato Epist. 7. 330D opOy ropevopevns 569 
tis woAuteias, Polit. 258¢ thy obv rodeteKiy 
™ Tis avevpyoa... Kat ais 
GAdats éxtporais, Plut. (Stob. Mein. iv. p. 
242) Kal dd00 Kal dAnOeias arordavOjvat, 
Schol. B on ¥ 392 xwpis kai eEwlev ris ddov, 
Rep. 404A édv opexpa éxBaow Ths Teraypévns 
diairns, 

The senses are not to be trusted. But 
if the’ soul attempts to investigate something 
pera Tov awpatos, it is diverted, that is 
deceived (rére efararara:, Joc. cit.). Cf. 
Lysis 215C my Tapaxpovdpeba; dpa ye dA 
mwi éfararipeOa, Even év ty oxever has 
been such a potent source of trouble that 
scholars do not seem to have observed 
‘hat it is merely a continuation of év ty 
carioet, év TO AoyiferOa, év TH dravoeioHar, 
and, consequently, does not refer to the 
philosophers’ consideration of the proper 
method to be adopted in their investigations, 
but to the mind’s quest, or consideration 
of truth. Jowett renders: ‘“ Have we not 
found,” they will say, “a path of thought 
which seems to bring us and our argument 


> s 
aT pamov 
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to the conclusion that while we are in the 
body, and while the soul is infected with 
the evils of the body our desire will not 
be satisfied?”’ Surely drpards éxpépe, év 
Tm oxéver Ste and peta tod Adyov are all 
here misunderstood. 

Ample preparation for the final declara- 
tion worep dtpards xré has been made by 
the preceding words (ovprapadapBavy, rapa- 
Aury, pedye, dmadXayeis, tapdtrovros, ovK 
€vros) ; and while a misapprehension of the 
meaning has been clearly shown to be 
possible, such a distortion of the sense 
would probably not have been permitted 
by the ear so readily as it has been by the 
eye. Read with the proper intonation the 
sentence becomes as transparent as one 
could wish: ‘external influences (dxo7, dys, 
dA y7Swv, )5ov7)) distract us and mar our results 
—they deflect us from the “bonne route,” 
which we would not abandon, if we made 
our search ¢iAuxpuvel tp Stavoig.’ Cf. 64. 
Eyes and ears are poor witnesses (Heracl. 
Fr. 4). If truth were smoke, pives dv 
Siayvotev (37). But, as it is, ov dv eLevporo 
Tacav erimopevdopevos 606v (71); and since we 
are turned from the right road by outside 
influences (4AAnv aioOnow épéAKwv pera Tov 
Aoytopov—observe the variant peta tod Adyov 
below) and do not constrain ourselves to 
get as far as possible from eyes and ears, 
and the whole body (66 a)—pupias yap ypiv 
doxohias mapéxer 7) copa (66 B)—we shall 
never acquire what we desire. Cf. 66c, 
where the philosopher returns to the thought 
in 65 A. Diseases and appetites and passions 
and phantoms of all kinds thwart our efforts 
and carry us away from 7d ov. Cf. Parme- 
nides 1-4: tai pe hépovow . . . ered p és 
oddv Bioav . . 


eiddTa pota . . 


. Kara mdvr’ adit) pepe 
. TH Pepopny, 45 ff. ad’ odo 
raitns Sifijoos . . . ard ths, nv 8) Bporol 
eiddtes ovdev tAdfovrar, Hdt. 3. 76 exoravtes 
Tips O8o8. 

It remains to explain more fully the 
difficult expression peta tov Adyov. Plato 
merely reverses the previous statement (65 
A and B) and couches his thought in the 
following language: «xevdvvever tor aomep 
atpards Tis TO GMpa expéepe Huas pera Tov 
Adyou ev ty oKéfe. Above, the physical 
senses were spoken of as being dragged in 
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with the soul; here the body drags us—cum 
ratione—out, that is, away from the road. 
In 65 the conception is 7 Yuxy pera rod 
cwpatos, in 668 TO capa pera THs Pryins. 

In Lysis 213 Socrates says: tatty peév 
pyxére lwpev? yadern tes por paiverar womep 
650s 4) oKxéyrs’ 7 Se Erparnpev Soxei por iévar, 
In the Phaedo we have turned off from the 
best road év tg oxeye:, whereas in this 
passage we are represented as having made 
the discovery that we must go back and 
follow the road from which we turned into 
the (‘reprendre la bonne route’), or, as the 
orators say, when they desire to return to 
the main argument after a digression, €vOev 
eLeBnv (=evOev eLéhepé pe 4) Gtpards). Cf. 
also Xen. He//. 6. 5. 1 éraverpe évOev e£EBny, 
Hdt. 7. 239 dvepe S€ éxeive Tov Adyov, TH 
pow mporepov ééAure, 4. 82 avaByoopar dé és 
Tov Kat’ apxas ma AéEwv Adyov. In the 
Lysis 6865 and oxéyxs are convertible terms ; 
in the Phaedo passage the dtpards is not 
» oes, but To copa pera Tov Adyou &v 
tn oxéve. From the main road lead many 
paths, any of which we are in danger of 
entering by mistake: répo: re mdvres x puas 
6500 Baivovres (Aesch. Cho. 72), ToAXas ddods 
tpamopevoe (Thuc. 5. 10. 10). The body 
will knock us out of the road (€£érAn€’ 680%, 
Eur. /on 635). The clause éws dv 7d copa 
éxwpev means éws dv Tov cwpatos pi) amad- 
Aayapev Ste pddcora (not, as many believe, 
éws dv Exwpev Td Toma petra tov ddyov). 
That his sense may not remain obscure 
Plato purposely appends the clause ovp- 
mehuppevy 7 ypav » Wvxy. The soul itself 
would urge us to follow the straight road, 
opOy dddv iévae (Ar. Av. 1) and not 
mepiepxer Oar amépavrov oddv ( Theaetet. 147 C: 
cf. 200c), wander aimlessly around (Ar. 
Av. 9), where there is not even a path 
(22), unless, perchance, pipynxos dtparovs 
(Thesm. 100). Cf. Pausan. 1. 44. 2 Katwover 
ris ddov THs EvOcias . . . éxtparévra éx tis 
ddov, Clem. Alex. iv. p. 583 ov« éori arAnv 
oipov eis “Acdov dépev, ddoi S€ moAdAai Kai 
drdyovrat apaprias, 

Some may prefer to take the second or 
clause as causal. I regard both conjunctions 
as introductory to object clauses depending 
on Aéyev, an interpretation which seems 
to be supported by rowira drra, Plato’s 





meaning may be shown by the following 
punctuation: wore kai mpds dAAHAOVS ToLadTa 
Grra éyew Gre ‘Kivdvvedeae tor wowep . . 
Gre ‘éws dv 7d copa Exwpev KTé,’ 

If the objection be raised that Plato 
would not have said dorep dtpamrds tis of 
the body without giving us some hint that 
the subject of éx@épev is oGua, my answer 
is that the whole discussion from 64£ on 
has been epi tov owparos, that éx ravruy 
tovrwy in 668 refers particularly to the 
foregoing considerations respecting the body 
and its unavoidable hindrances to clear 
thinking, that the subject of the sentences 
in 65 B-66a is naturally carried over as the 
logical subject of the sentence in 66 8, and, 
finally, that when Socrates appends a second 
ér Clause as one of the roatra drra, he 
purposely adds éws dv 7d cama Exwpev (to 
make his meaning clear) and reinforces this 
with guprepuppevn . . . ) Yux?) meta Tovodtrov 
kaxov (namely, td capa, which deflects us), 
To change. the figure, the éxpopd is away 
from the road along which we are trying to 
drive our horses (Xen. De Re LEquestr. 3. 
5); our charioteer is so unskilful that our 
steeds endeavour to run away: éyxepotow 
exgepav (25.), Bua épovow (Eur. Hipp, 
1224). Cf. Phaedr. 2544. The path dads 
off at an éxrpory, where 1 atpards éxpépa 
and 6 dvOpwros éxrpérerat, as, ¢.g. Xen. Hell. 
7. 1. 29 émt orev ths dd00 . . . ev TH &’ 
Evtpyoiovs éxtpory, Arrian An. 1. 16. 2 
eLerparn *Adé~avdpos, Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 22 
€xtpamopevos Kata THv eri Kpapvov pépovray 
dpagirov, Plato, Rep. 543. dbev dedpo 
eferparropeOa, va madw thy adiryv iwpev (‘il 
faut reprendre la bonne route’), Ar. P/ut. 837 
éerperovto, Lucian, Hist. Vera 107 drorpa- 
mopevo. tis 000 éBadifov, Soph. 0.7. 
804 ff. tov éxrpérovra, In the last passage 
we read also ¢£ 6800 yAavvérnv. Cf. Xen. 
Eq. Mag. 1. 18 .éxBiBdfovras trav ddav kal 


tax éhatvvovras. If e€ ddov éAatverv is good 


Greek, so is é£ 6800 éexdépev. Cf. Phaedo, 
77D éxBaivovoay éx Tov cwuatos. When the 


soul is making a journey (dddv ovevpévy! 
Hdt. 5. 52), it takes another route (rjv ave 
68dv tpdrovra, Hdt. 5. 15), misguided by 
the body, for 7d capa worep atpamds éfw 
THs iBéas péper, and forces the mind to go 
another road, rough and difficult (ge éAAqv 
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H TY pavepdv . . . SveAOdv dddv tpayxetav Kai 
Stcropov, Arrian An. 3. 17. 3), and the 
philosophers <ovx> iévres tiv ipny dddv, éxtpa- 
movra. (Hdt. 6. 34). There. must be a 
detachment of the body; otherwise the 
vision of the absolute will not dawn upon 
the soul. The soul must go 


‘The way, which from this dead and dark abode 
Leads up to God.’ 
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If we turn aside into the path which bears 
us away from our onward and upward 
march, we shall have to retrace our steps, 
and, as Plotinus says (Zn. 1. 6. 7), ‘we must 
mount again to the Good which every soul 
craves,’ and with pure self behold pure 
Deity. 


J. E. Harry. 
University of Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 





NOTES 


A GEOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON 
THUCYDIDES IV. 54. 


ot ’A@nvaion. . . trav Kv@ypwr dvAaxiv 
roiodpevor erAevoav és THY ’Acivyy Kat ”EXos 
kai Ta wAciora Tov epi Oddaocay Kai aro- 
Baoes rovovpevor kai évavAr(opevor Tov xwpiwv 
od kapds ein eSjovy THY yhv jpépas padurra 
era. 

Tue Athenians under Nicias, in 424 B.c., 
captured Cythera and thence made descents 
upon the Spartan territory on the mainland. 
The two places which Thucydides mentions 
as having been attacked are Helos, a city 
and district at the mouth of the Eurotas 
(Paus. iii. 22. 3), and Asine. The question 
arises where the Asine here mentioned is to 
be placed. It would be natural to conclude 
from its mention here in conjunction with 
Helos and the fact that the whole raid 


‘occupied only seven days, that it lay some- 


where on the coast of the Laconian Gulf; 
and the object of this note is to attempt to 
prove that there was such a place on the 
W. coast of the Laconian Gulf and to 
suggest the site where it stood. 

It has been held generally (see Smith, 
'Dict. of Geogr. sub. voc. Asine, Leake, Morea 
i. p. 279) that Thucydides here refers to 


_ Asine on the W. coast of the Messenia Gulf: 


and attempts have been made (e.g. Curtius, 
Pelop. ii. 279, 324) to explain away the 
passages which imply the existence of a 
Laconian Asine. This, I think, is im- 
possible. 

It is true that Asine in Messenia is called 


‘Polybius. 


Laconian Asine (e.g, Xen. Hed/. vii. 1. 25), 
because it was at that time under Spartan 
rule, and, for the same reason, Neon, one of 
Xenophon’s fellow-generals, who is called 
indiscriminately 6 ’Acwatos and 6 Aaxwvixds 
(Anaéd. vii. 2. 1 and 29), may quite as 
probably have belonged to Asine in Messenia 
as to a Laconian place of that name. It is 
also true that Pausanias, who gives a very 
full account of the W. coast of the Laconian 
Gulf, does not mention any place of the 
name of Asine as situated in that district. 

Leaving Pausanias for the moment, we 
may turn to the evidence of Strabo and 
Polybius (v. 19) relates how 
Philip V. of Macedon when invading 
Laconia was repulsed at Asine, which, he 
implies, was not far from Gythion: an 
engagement which Pausanias (ili. 24. 6) 
represents as taking place near Las. This 
has been explained away on the theory that 
there is some confusion with the hill of Asia, 
which lay near the city of Las (Paus. Joc 
ctt.); and the fact that Strabo (viii. p. 363) 
mentions Asine in conjunction with Gythion 
as lying on the Laconian Gulf has been 
explained as due to copying the mistake of 
Polybius. 

This mistake of Polybius and Strabo 
does not, however, recommend itself as 
probable, and the theory must rely for its 
chief support on the silence of Pausanias. 
The key to this silence on the part of 
Pausanias and at the same time to the 
probable site of Asine is to be found, I 
think, from a study of the route taken. by 
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Pausanias in his journeys in S. Laconia. 
What his route was is quite clear from an 
examination of his account of this district. 
He started south from Gythion (iii. 24. 6) 
and visited Las, the temple of Artemis 
Dictynna and Arainus on the coast south of 
Las. From there he turned inland by the 
pass through which the modern road runs 
from Gythion to Areopolis and _ visited 
Pyrrhicus (iii. 25. 3), the modern Kavalos 
(see B.S.A. x. p. 160). From thence he 
made another journey to the coast of the 
Laconian Gulf and visited Teuthrone (iii. 
25. 4), the modern Kotrones, whence he 
probably took ship to Taenarum. By turn- 
ing inland to Pyrrhicus and then doubling 
back to the coast at Teuthrone, he missed 
the inlet known at the present day as the 
Gulf of Skoutari, which is separated from 
the bay of Teuthrone (Kotrones) on the 
south by a high range of hills running 
down to the sea. 

Now it is extremely improbable that the 
shores of such a splendid bay as that of 
Skoutari should not have been the site of 
a settlement of some kind in antiquity.! 
And indeed in the village of Skoutari at 
the head of the bay there are vestiges of 
antiquity in the form of columns built into 
houses and remains of Roman masonry 
near the sea shore. I would suggest there- 
fore that the site of Laconian Asine was 
on the Gulf of Skoutari—a position which 
corresponds with the accounts given by 
Strabo and Polybius, and which would also 
account for the silence of Pausanias. Asine 
was clearly a common place-name in Greece, 
since, beside Messenian Asine, there were 
other places of the same name in Argolis 
and (according to Steph. Byz. sud. voc.) in 
Cyprus and in Cilicia: so there can be no 
objection to adding to the list. 

The theory here proposed, if accepted, 
suits the passage of Thucydides excellently. 
Nicias, instead of attacking Gythion, which 
was probably too strong, made raids at two 


1 Leake (Morea i. p. 278) thought it probable that 
there was an ancient site on the bay of Skoutari and 
conjecturally placed Aegila here, a Laconian town 
mentioned incidentally by Pausanias (iv. 17. 1); but 
there is no evidence at all in what part of Laconia it 


was. 





points on the Laconian Gulf—at Helos, 
which lay on the old road from Gythion to 
Sparta and which was worth devastating 
since it was probably a district which 
supplied corn to Sparta, and at Asine, on 
the site of the modern village of Skoutari, 
which was the nearest convenient landing: 
place on the W. coast of the Laconian 
Gulf, facing the Athenian base at Cythera, 


EpwWaRD S. Forster. 


The University, Sheffield. 


TERENCE, ANDRIA V. w. 37-8 
(940-1). 


CH. At scrupulus mi etiam unus restat qui 
me male habet. PA. Dignus es: 

cum tua religione, odium, nodum in scirpo 
quaeris. 

Professor J. S. Phillimore in C.2. for June 
would emend above thus (on the analogy of 
Eun. 651): 

CH. At scrupulus mi etiam unus restat 
... PA. in’ malam rem, ubi dignus 
es (or guo dignus es, or ut dignus es) 

cum tua religione, odium! nodum in scirpo 
quaeris. 

This emendation is ingenious but seems to 
me quite unnecessary. Only the punctuation 
requires alteration, as follows : 

PA. Dignus es cum tua religione, odium! 
The meaning then would be: 

CH. But I have still one scruple remain- 
ing which makes me very uneasy. 
PA. (aside) Serve you right, you 
confounded old ass, with your 
fiddle-faddles ! 

This seems quite good sense and quite 
good Latin, Phor. 465 multimodis cum 
istoc animo es vituperandus, affording a fairly 
close parallel. 

Secondly, it seems improbable that all the 
MSS. should have altered such a perfectly 
natural phrase as that suggested by Professor 
Phillimore, and should all have transferred 
the words called in question from one speaker 
to another. 


‘ 


A. SLOMAN. 
Godmanchester. 
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NOTES ON TACITUS, 
HISTORIES. 


Histories i. 15. 

Fidem libertatem amicitiam, praecipua 
humani animi bona, tu quidem eadem con- 
stantia retinebis, sed alii per obsequium 
imminuent ; inrumpet adu/atio blanditiae et 
(blanditiae Medicean) Zessimum veri adfectus 
venenum sua cuique utilitas. This passage 
occurs in the speech of Galba to Piso on 
adoption: ‘in hunc modum locutus fertur. 
There is a remarkable parallel in Pliny, 
Panegyricus 85, quoted by Meiser, but with- 
out comment: Iam et in privatorum amimis 
exoleverat priscum mortalium bonum, amicitia, 
cujus in locum migraverant adsen/ationes, 
blanditiae et pejor odio amoris simulatio. 

‘The resemblance can hardly be accidental, 
From the point of view of chronology it is 
more likely that Tacitus copied from Pliny. 
The date of the Panegyric is 100 a.pD. The 
notes of the rst and 2nd books of the 
Histories are supposed by Mommsen to have 
been in circulation about 105, 106 a.D.: on 
the other hand the Panegyric was subsequently 
expanded, and the passage in question may 
be one of the later additions, and therefore 
an imitation of Tacitus. It is also possible 
that both passages may be independently 
derived from some common rhetorical locus 
on the disadvantages of being an emperor. 
The passage in Pliny at anyrate confirms 
Freudenberg’s blanditiae et, as against the 
reading of the Medicean to which Meiser 
adheres. 

Histories iii. 52. 

Ad Primum et Varum media scriptitabat 
(sc. Mucianus) instandum coeptis aut rursus 
cunctandi utilitates edisserens atque ita com- 
positus, ut ex eventu rerum adversa abnueret 
vel prospera agnosceret. 

The verb edissero is nowhere else found 
in Tacitus, and is not very applicable to the 
vague letters of Mucianus. Disserens should 
probably be read, especially as the Medicean 
gives ut ex ventu for ut ex eventu. There is 
perhaps another instance of this same error 
of anticipation in c. 74, where the Medi- 
cean gives praemia enavatae operae petebant 
clamore proximis, for praemia navatae.. . . 
clamore e (Baiter) proximis. 
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Histories iv. 24. 

Lectos e legionibus Dillio voculae duoetvi- 
censimae legionis legato tradit, ut quam 
maximis per ripam itineribus celeraret, ipse 
navibus, invalidus corpore, invisus militibus. 

The Medicean page ends with the inva of 
invalidus, and I would suggest that the true 
reading is ipse navibus z#vadit, invalidus etc. 
Reuz in his Additerationen bei Tacitus gives 
examples of such triple alliteration. 


C. D. FIsHER. 


A NOTE ON THE ‘DIONYSIACA’ OF — 
NONNUS. 


In the Album Gratulatorium in Honorem 
Hf. van Herwerden (Utrecht, 1902), pp. 137- 
142, Kenyon described and in part published 
some papyrus fragments of a late epic on the 
Indian expedition of Dionysus (B.M. Pap. 
273). Suggesting that the. epic, as the date 
of the papyrus shows that its author must 
have been ‘a precursor of Nonnus, not a 
successor,’ may be the ‘ Bassarica’ of Diony- 
sius, he adds: ‘It must be noticed, as an 
argument against the identification, that 
Nonnus is known to have drawn materials 
from Dionysius, while there is no trace of his 
having been acquainted with our poem. 
The incident here narrated does not recur in 
the Arovvovaxd, and the names which appear 
here,—Bombus, Prothous, Pylaon, and others 
mentioned below, —are not found in the other 
work. Only Deriades is common to both 
poems.’ 

Having recently discovered what seems to 
be another name common to both poems, I 
think it worth while to note it here. In. r9 
of the fragment published by Kenyon, which 
in his transcript reads wp. AS.... + taviovra[s 
xtX., the first word is, I think, certainly 
pwdarwr. Now in the ‘ Dionysiaca,’ 32, 1. 165 
(ed. Koechly) occurs an Indian of the name 
MwdAaiov (also in 40, 1. 236). Koechly refers 
to Graefe’s edition for a variant reading 
Moéaiov, which as a matter of fact is the 
reading given both by the editio princeps 
(Antwerp, 1569) and by that of Cunaeus 
(Hanau, 1610). Marcellus (Paris, Firmin 


Didot, 1856) reads Moppaiov as a conjectural 
emendation. 


As none of the earlier editors 
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comments on the name, it is not clear where 
Moéaiov comes from ; from Koechly MwAaiov 
would appear to be the MS. reading. In any 
case, as the Mwéaios of the B.M. fragment 
was evidently an Indian (since Bombus and 
other followers of Dionysus were shooting at 
him), it seems fairly certain that he and the 
Mwéaios—MwdAaios of the ‘ Dionysiaca’ were 
the same person. Thus the reading of the 





earlier editors, wherever derived from, is 
shown to be correct; and as Modaeus was 
not a character of much importance, his 
occurrence in both the B.M. fragment and the 
‘ Dionysiaca’ is a link of some value, and 
perhaps tends to support Kenyon’s con- 
jecture that these epic fragments are from 


the ‘ Bassarica.’ 
H. I. Bett. 





REVIEWS 


NEMETHY’S CIRIS. 


Ciris epyllion pseudovergilianum. LEdidit, ad- 
notationibus exegeticis et criticis instruxtt 
Greyza NEMETHY, academiae litterarum 
Hungaricae sodalis. Budapestini, sumpti- 
bus academiae 
1909. 8vo. Pp. 159. 


CoNnsIDERING how serious a business it is to 
edit the appendix Vergiliana, and how much 
care and labour and capacity would be 
needed to make any signal advance on the 
“studies of the nineteenth century, it is sur- 
prising that so many scholars should think 
themselves called upon to undertake the 
task. The last four years have brought us 
one whole edition and the best part of 
another ; here begins a third, and there is a 
fourth preparing. One opens these successive 
volumes without expecting much, and if the 
new editors merely abandoned the gratuitous 
errors of the old it might well content one; 
but the three last texts of the Ciris are before 
me, and in u. go they all present as usual 
that time-honoured absurdity, the conjecture 
Somnia sunt. 

Mr Némethy, like Mr Curcio, provides 
his recension with a commentary, and fully 
half of it is devoted to the collection of 
verbal parallels. These are very numerous, 
and some of them, I suppose, have never 
been adduced before: certainly some should 
never be adduced again. At 141 he reads 


3 kronen. 


‘nulli non’ and compares Verg. georg. iv 
453 ‘non. 


. nullius’; 432 ‘forma uel 





litterarum Hungaricae. ’ 


sidera fallas’ he derives from Hor. carm. ii 
8 10 sg. ‘fallere (ée. peierando) taciturna 
noctis signa’; on 73 ‘coniugium .. . uio- 
lauerat Amphitrites’ (Neptunus in Scyllae 
amore) he says ‘ex Catull. 67 23-4 “sed 
pater illius gnati uiolasse cubile Dicitur” et 
Ou. am. ii 7 17-8 “Cypassis Obicitur 
dominae contemerasse torum,”’ as if fathers 
were married to their sons or maids to their 
mistresses. He trusts to printed texts, and 
they yield him parallels which are illusory. 
For example on 165 he has this note: 
‘gelidis Edonum Bistonis oris, ex Lucr. iv 
830 (he means 545) “et ge/idis cycni nocte 
oris ex Heliconis” et Calu. fr. 11 B “‘frigtda 
iam celeri superata est Bistonts ora”’ (four 
lines below he repeats this verse and calls it 
‘Calu. fr. Ius 12 ed. Baehrens’ for variety). 


I will give what the MSS give, and we shall _ 


see what happens: ‘ge/tdis Edonum Aistonis 
honoris, ex Lucr. iv 545 “et ualdis necti 
tortis ex Heliconis” et Calu. fr. 12.B 
“frigida iam celeris uergatar uéstinis ora.”’ 
On the other hand he misses parallels which 
deserve citation. At 27 ‘felix illa dies’ he 
does not quote /aud. Pis. 159 or Aetn. 636, 
but he does quote Manil. v 568 ‘felix illa 
dies redeuntem ad litora duxit,’ though 
anyone who reads that verse in its context 
and attemps to make sense of it will discover 
that z//a agrees with “fora. At 71 ‘infelix 
uirgo’ he quotes Manil. v 587, Verg. duc. 
97 (he means 47 and 52), and ‘Calu. fragm.* 
g (ed. Lucian. Mueller),’ but he forgets 167 
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of the Ciris itself: then when he comes to 
167 he forgets both 71 and his note on it, 
and quotes only ‘Calu. fragm. g,’—this time 
‘(ed. Baehrens).’ 

In its explanatory part the commentary is 
less puerile than Mr Curcio’s, but still 
elementary and superficial. Nothing hitherto 
obscure is elucidated (for the interpretation 
of 360, though right, is not new), and grave 
difficulties are let pass unnoticed or shoul- 
dered aside by the rudest alterations. There 
are 14 pages of ‘adnotationes criticae,’ in 
which things already said in the commentary 
are said over again, and parallels which were 
cited at full length are cited at full length a 
second time. But the MSS are nowhere 
enumerated, and lections are taken indis- 
criminately from all. The crudest interpola- 
tions of L and U,—d/andaegue for laudate, 
cateruas for marinas,—are printed without 
mention of a variant. Within the first 
hundred lines the conjectures suspexit 7, 
libeat 20, currum 26, exterrita 48, uiserit 50, 
patria 53, infestare uoraci 57, castae 73, uixtt 
eratque 86, are smuggled into the text behind 
the reader’s back. If Mr Némethy, for any 
reason or for none, is dissatisfied with the 
tradition, he will change curae to sumant, 
cetvs to uestros, lauro to circum, inde alias to 
hinc feminis, aereas (i.e. aerias) turres to 
Phoebeas ¢. (though there was only one /urrts 
Phoebea), ‘studio iactabat inani’ to seruabat 
(in spite of Verg. duc. ii 5), and ‘diem 
mortalibus a/mum’ to egit (in spite of Aen. v 
64). He says that 215 ‘caeruleas sua furta 
prius testatur ad umdéras,’ which is simplicity 
itself, ‘explicari nequit,’ and writes auras, as 
if that were easier. He alters Ac to ac in 
490 because ‘sensu caret,’ though it has the 
same sense as in Catull. 64 26y. At 508, 
for ef tamen, correctly used, he substitutes af 
tamen, used incorrectly, in the opinion that 
the latter is adversative and the former is 
not. His first page will furnish a fair sample 
of his procedure. The verses 12-15 should 
probably run somewhat as follows: 


quod si, mirificum genus 0 Mes<salla decusgue> 
mirificum saecli (modo sit tibi uelle libido), 

si me iam summa sapientia pangeret arce, 
<quae : ‘ y 


quattuor antiquis heredibus est data consors. . . 


o Messalla is Mr Leo’s (the MSS _ have 
NO. CCV. VOL. XXIII. 
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omnes and no more), decusque (z.e. mirificum 
saecli genus et, modo uelis, decus) and the 


lacuna are mine. Mr Némethy avoids the 
worst mistake of the current editions, edita 
for est data, but he commits worse of his 
own: 


quod si mirificum <sophiae> nemus omne <tenerem> 
(mirificum, Valeri, modo sit tibi xosse libido), 

si me iam summa sapientia pangeret arce, 

quae tribus antiquis heredibus est data consors .. . 


I need not remark on the artless violence of 
Sophiae and Valeri nor on the absurdity of 
one man occupying a whole grove; but who 
are these ¢hree joint heirs of the citadel of 
wisdom? The three legatees of Epicurus, 
‘Hermarchus, cui scholam, e¢ Amynomachus 
Timocratesque, cui (he means guibus) rem 
Jamiliarem religuit.’ 

But it is at 125 that he appears in the 
worst light. A few years ago he proposed in 
Verg. duc. iv 47 the conjecture ‘concordes 
stabili fatorum xemine Parcae’ instead of 
numine. It was objected that ‘concordes 
stabili firmarant numine Parcae’ occurred 
in the Ciris. Now therefore he corrupts 
this verse to match the other, formarant 
nemine, and so deprives u. 124 of its con- 
struction. 

Concerning the authorship of the Ciris 
Mr Némethy holds the least tenable of all 
opinions: he ascribes the work to a ‘falsarius’ 
who wished to pass it off as Virgil’s. If I 
wished to pass off as Virgil’s a composition 
of my own, I should not describe myself in 
its second verse as a disappointed politician, 
nor besprinkle it from end to end with those 
diminutive forms which Virgil did his best to 
banish from poetry. Mr Némethy’s ability 
to determine the authorship of a Latin poem 
may be estimated from his pamphlet on 
catalept. xiii. He prints in that piece these 
three iambic trimeters, two of which owe 
their peculiarities to his own conjectures, — 

stant in uadis caeno retentae turbido, 


neque in culinam ad uncta nouendialia, 
cinaede Pediati tuae liquere opes,— 


and he assigns it, thus embellished, to 
Horace. 
Works of this sort are little better than 


interruptions to our studies, and Mr 
Némethy was ill-advised in attempting a task 
Pp 
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so much beyond his powers. It appears 
from his preface that he is an ardent and 
even flamboyant Hungarian patriot; so to 
Germans and Croats his book may possibly 


afford a pleasure whose Croatian name I do 
not know, but whose German name is 


Schadenfreude. 
A. E. Housman. 





BURY’S GREEK HISTORIANS. 


The Ancient Greek Historians. By J. B. 
Bury, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern Historyat Cambridge. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1909. Pp. x, 281. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THIs volume, which contains the Lane Lec- 
tures delivered at Harvard last year, gives ‘a 
historical survey of Greek historiography 
down to the first century B.c.’ It displays 
the same brilliant power of expounding the 
results of a mass of erudition which appears 
in the author’s History of Greece ; and to 
that work it forms a valuable supplement, 
revealing the foundations upon which the 
building was erected. Indeed, the History 
may be thought to go too far in concealing 
the processes of construction. For example, 
the student there reads a sketch of the 
politico-historical views of Theramenes and 
his party—the pre-Solonian rdtpuos roAuteia, 
the sequence of demagogues and the rest ; 
but only from the present book will he gather 
that this sketch is derived mainly from an 
interpretation of the “A@nvaiwy rodcteiu. 
Even in this book the references to the 
Greek authors might with advantage be more 
complete. 

The reconstruction of the work of the 
early Greek historians mainly concerns the 
specialist, essential though it is as a back- 
ground to the humanity of Herodotus and 
the originality of Thucydides. But the 
ordinary student will find that for the 
criticism of the two great historians Professor 
Bury’s three lectures supersede all previous 
handbooks. Herodotus’s great service (apart 
from literature) ‘consisted probably in the 
collection of unwritten material concerning 
modern history: this floating matter he 
wrought with masterly skill into a framework 
of facts constructed by predecessors.’ His 





scepticism, Prof. Bury holds, is wholly pre 
Sophistic, and learnt from Ionia ; sometimes, 
indeed, he takes ‘the inventions of Ionian 
esprit’ too seriously. Both his faith and his 
doubt are naif and instinctive. The greatest 
complaint against him is his incompetence in 
military history. 

Prof. Bury will have none of ‘ Thucydides 
Mythistoricus.’ Mr. Cornford denies Thu- 
cydides either a clear idea of causation or 
the vocabulary to express it. (How, by the 
way, can one translate airiov 8 jv ovy ¥ 
OAtyavOpwiria tovotrov dcov % axpyparia, 
i.11, without allowing to the writer both 
the notion of cause and the recognition 
of economic factors in history?) Prof. Bury 
admits the shifting meanings of airéa and 
mpopacrs, but urges that the ‘ various use of 
the word does not imply any confusion of 
thought; we use the word “reason” with 
similar elasticity; the context decides the 
sense.’ He proceeds to defend Thucydides’ 
account of the causes of the war. The inde- 
pendence of Megara did not weigh heavily 
with Corinth; on the contrary, in 433 
Corinth was ready to do a deal, and sacrifice 
Megara in retutn for a free hand in dealing 
with Corcyra: this is the meaning of the 
diplomatic language of i. 42. 2. War once 
decided on, the grievance of Megara was 
brought to the front ; the alliance of Athens 
with Corcyra could not be represented as 
illegitimate, though it was the first effective 
cause of the war. Mr. Cornford well explains 
the motives of Athenian policy in regard to 
Megara and Western aggrandisement ; but 
as that policy never became effective, 
Thucydides follows his method in saying 
nothing about it. His view of history, Prof. 
Bury argues, was purely rationalistic. In 
style he was influenced by the drama, as by 
rhetoric; but Aydris, Peitho, and Eros 
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belong to his style and not to the substance 
of his thought. Zyche meant for him, as 
for us, no mystical power, but simply the 
incalculable and unforeseen. The plague was 
the result of Zyche; so was the fact that 
Pericles had no successor, and this is the key 
to the decline of Athens. Alcibiades, Thucy: 
dides implies, might have retrieved the 
situation, but his Aaurpérns was distrusted. 
The Melian dialogue is not worked up as an 
ill-omened prelude to the Sicilian expedition 
(which, according to Thucydides, was not 
ill-advised in its inception); it is merely 
taken as an opportunity to exhibit the real 
springs of political actions—viz. not moral 
ideas, but reasons of State. To display 
politics in this dry light (Professor Bury 
insists) is his object throughout. 

Prof. Bury offers'a most interesting sugges- 
tion as regards Thucydides’ remarkable 
variation of style. ‘Two voices are there,’ — 
one straightforward and clear, the other 
obscure and aartificial. The latter, it is 
suggested, he adopts when he is speaking 
for himself. This accounts for its use in 
some speeches and not in others, and also in 
the passage on the excesses of party-strife, 
which confessedly contained the author’s own 
reflexions. 

In the later lectures the treatment supplies 
an interest which the subject sometimes 
lacks. Xenophon is dismissed as a dilettante. 
The new papyrus fragment is assigned to 
Cratippus, because there is nothing against 
him ; and certainly it is far from echt Theopom- 
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pisch. Later history became rhetorical and 
edifying; it supplied the public with light 
reading. Alexander originated official con- 
temporary memoirs; but they were ignored 
by the compilers until Arrian, and were 
imitated only by Caesar. Of Roman his- 
toriography, as a mere offshoot of Greek, 
Prof. Bury says much that is suggestive. 
He.ends with a deeply interesting discussion 
of the use of history. Thucydides first 
claimed for it a practical purpose: it gives 
examples and warnings, since the future will 
resemble the past. With Polybius this: con- 
ception received definiteness from the Stoic 
theory of dvaxixAwors. We moderns have 
learnt that history does not repeat itself. 
Yet only by the past can the present be 
explained, so that history remains the school 
for statesmen and citizens. The ‘historical 
sense’ now tempers our moral judgment of 
the past, and must force us to realize the 
relativity of the ideas and institutions of the 
present. For cycles we have substituted a 
belief in indefinite progress. Progress implies 
a standard of value, which lies outside history. 
But history supplies material for the standard 
to test, and in this way helps us to decide 
whether we have progressed in the past, and 
so may hope to progress in the future. 
Herein, Prof. Bury hints, is the ‘ appealing 
interest’ of the study: it may even afford 
‘some clue to the destinies of civilisation.’ 


H. RACKHAM. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 





THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME. 


Ferrero: The Greatness and Decline of Rome. 
Vol. V. Translated by H. J. CHaytor. 
London: Heinemann. 1909. Pp. 371. 
7s. 6d. 


THE English translation has now overtaken 
the original, and most readers will finish the 
fifth volume with feelings of wonder and 
alarm at the proportions the work will 
assume if the tale of the decadence is to 
be told to the end. By the common reckon- 
ing we are, at the death of Augustus, a full 





century from the golden age, and though we 
cannot suspect Ferrero of entertaining old- 
fashioned illusions as to the age of the 
Antonines, yet he has made it abundantly 
clear that the greatness is still to come. 

It is possible to be well aware that the 
reign of Augustus was a very difficult period, 
concealing behind unparalleled splendour 
and serenity, a very widespread uneasiness 
and distress, without in the least accepting 
the violent, almost abusive judgment which 
the historian passes on the Prince and his 
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government. We are asked to believe that 
throughout his life Augustus had before his 
eyes two main objects: the regeneration of 
the oligarchy which had been crushed and 
scattered by the dying struggles of the 
Republic, and the annexation of the unex- 
plored hinterland of Gaul. The Lex Julia 
and the German campaigns give the keynote 
of his policy. His daughter’s infamy and 
the Clades Variana give the measure of 
his unsuccess. So judged, the principate of 
Augustus was as calamitous as the reign 
of Louis XIV. But is there any reason for 
believing that Augustus ever meant to succeed 
in the double policy, in which, if he did, we 
must confess he most conspicuously failed ? 

It is perhaps a presumptuous thing to say 
of a writer who has been particularly recom- 
mended to the public as being no less a 
politician than a historian, but the truth is 
that Ferrero does not seem very clearly to 
realize the nature of political forces. In 
describing the break-up of the Republican 
régime, he was perfectly right in laying stress 
on the play of faction and party, plot and 
passion, action and intrigue, because those 
were the tendencies which, when once the vast 
organism of the Constitution had come to a 
standstill, sapped its stability and brought it 
to the ground. At the end of the Republic 
we are in one of those periods when the main 
current is imperceptible and the eddies fill all 
the air with their noise. But if we pass from 
the Empire as it was when Caesar died, to the 
Empire as it was when Tiberius came to the 
throne, we cannot fail to realize that between 
the two lies a great constructive age. Some 
great power has been at work, making for 
order and union and stability, and no good 
ground has yet been shown for denying that 
in the main that power was the patient and 
flexible genius of Augustus. 

Ferrero’s answer would be that the social 
and economic union of the Mediterranean 
world achieved itself without direction from 
any man. He even goes further, and insists 
on the paradox, that the success in this 
matter of the government of Augustus was 
due to the weakness of his rule. If he had 


possessed the power to govern the world at 
all he would have governed it badly, because 
what the world needed was something which 





no statesman could give or even understand, 
Ferrero says in one place with profound truth, 
that Augustus knew that the power of Rome 
was limited, compared with her prestige, 
Augustus did know it, and knowing it he left 
behind a government which retained almost 
all that could be retained of the ancient form 
and routine in which that prestige had been 
for two centuries embodied. He also left a 
new army, a new administration and a new 
frontier system, none of them things which 
fashion themselves out of inarticulate aspira- 
tions, destinies and yearnings. Augustus did 
not create the Roman union, but so far as we 
can see, he and his successors who trod in his 
footsteps did create the barriers behind which 
and the framework within which the union 
was consolidated and organized as a polity. 

Augustus’ services to Rome are summed up 
by Ferrero in his Gallic policy and in his 
republicanism. As a result of the first the 
Empire became permanently and solidly, if 
not preponderantly, Western. He has very 
rightly seized the fact that the Romanization 
of Gaul, the first area outside the Mediterra- 
nean ring to be admitted into partnership 
with Mediterranean civilization, is a process of 
immense historic significance. It meant in 
the long run France, and France means 
modern Europe. For that reason it deserved 
to be treated on the largest scale. Needless 
to say, the economic side of the picture is 
drawn with elaborate skill. But we hear as 
much about the freedman Licinus and his 
room of gold as about Agrippa and his roads, 
and as to the details of the organization, we 
have to be content with a statement which is 
certainly brief, and, compared with the im- 
portance which the author himself gives to 
the subject, is positively perfunctory. 

The German policy in turn is made to 
depend almost wholly on the design of 
securing a permanent frontier for the Western 
Egypt. Here again we are left asking for 
more. Nor is it by any means clear that the 
old theory is not after all the right one, that 
the Empire was essentially a Greco-Italian 
empire, and that its frontier had to be so 
drawn that the defences of the north-west 
and the north-east might be a mutual 
support. From Augustus to Marcus Aurelius 
the real problem seems to have been: Black 
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Sea to North Sea, what is the cheapest line to 
hold? In a coherent scheme of defence, 
Pannonia was more important than Germany, 
and when the crisis came, if Germany was 
lost Pannonia was saved. The final frontier 
was perhaps a second best, but the essential 
points were secured, and but for the work of 
Augustus, and in this connection Augustus, 
Agrippa and Tiberius are one, it is difficult 
to see that the Roman world would ever have 
gained the material security in which its work 
of universal fusion was performed. 

On the question of Augustus’ relations to 
the aristocracy it is difficult to say anything 
new which shall not be palpably untrue. 
The naive psychology of the older historians 
which explained all strong measures as 
tyranny and all concessions as hypocrisy is 
no longer available. Augustus was a con- 
servative, and probably had a genuine liking 
for aristocracy. After all, he was the grand- 
son of a money-lender. Succeeding to the 
popularity which naturally awaited the saviour 
of society and the west, he found society 
passing through a phase of moral uneasiness, 
not unnatural in its position and by no means 
uncommon. He did not initiate, he merely 
led. Hundreds of sober families must have 
welcomed the Lex Julia and the social 
reforms as giving official sanction to their 
own view of life. But the millennium did 
not happen: it never does. Out of this 
simple story to invent, as Ferrero does, deep- 
laid plots worthy of Robespierre for moral 
regeneration, a reign of domestic terror 
worthy of New England, action and reaction, 
a Drusus the idol of the Puritans, an Ovid the 
official spokesman of the Libertines, is simply 
to misread the commonest process in national 
life for the sake of a lurid social picture. 
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As to the Constitution, it is impossible for 
us to express in a formula what Augustus 
deliberately contrived never to express at all. 
He was a republican in the sense that he was 
an instinctive Tory, that he had an em- 
barrassing aristocracy to manage, that as a 
matter of legal routine he found it easier to 
govern as a magistrate than as a sovereign. 
There is no harm moreover in calling him a 
republican if we remember that the cardinal 
points of the republican constitution, popular 
control of the elections and senatorial control 
of the army, were obliterated, almost in 
set terms, by the new constitution. That 
Augustus meant the senate to be a real and 
not merely a picturesque element in the State 
we may be sure. We can only believe that 
he meant it to be the predominant partner 
by supposing him to be blind to the fact that 
the new administration and the new army 
were Creating a new aristocracy. Here indeed 
he failed, but the reason of his failure is still 
a mystery. The Senate of the Empire must 
have been an unparalleled repository of official 
experience, its story as a governing body is 
one of unfailing ineptitude. Individually, its 
members seem to have been fully equal to 
their work : collectively it was nothing. And 
it shows a singular lack of insight or sense of 
proportion in a historian to tell in full the 
rather commonplace story of the failure of 
the .aristocratic revival, as if the personal 
misdoings of the unemployed rich were of 
importance to anyone but themselves, and 
leave out of his analysis the achievement which 
gives Augustus his unique place in history, 
the foundation of the Imperial military and 
civil service which for centuries held the fabric 
of the world together. a 


ROMAN POTTERY. 


Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the Depart- 
ments of Antiquities, British Museum. By 
H. B. Watters. Printed by order of the 
Trustees. 1908. 4to. Pp. liv+ 464. Text 
figures 283. Plates xliv. £2. 


For more than a decade the study of Roman 
pottery has engaged the attention of archaeo- 





logists in Germany. The studies of Dragen- 
dorff, Ritterling, and Koenen, are familiar to 
all who are interested in the subject. In 
France the work of Déchelette, published in 
1904, has marked an epoch in the history of 
such investigations. Up till now England 
has lagged behind. As yet we know nothing 
of the pottery found at Silchester or Caerwent. 
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At Gelly Gaer and Melandra, where some 
detailed treatment has been attempted, the 
material was unfortunately scanty, although it 
is however precisely in such outposts of the 
Empire that we may hope to obtain the 
material for a chronological series of types of 
Roman pottery, such as would be of the 
utmost value to the excavator. In these cir- 
cumstances the publication of a detailed 
catalogue of the Roman pottery in the British 
Museum is a particularly welcome contribu- 
tion to the study. This handsome volume, 
with its interesting introduction, is the work 
of Mr. H. B. Walters, whose History of 
Ancient Pottery is already well known. The 
catalogue includes ‘the enamel glazed wares 
of the Graeco-Roman period found on Greek 
sites, such as Kertch, Asia Minor, Africa, and 
Sardinia, the pottery of Italy subsequent to 
the introduction of the typically Roman red 
glaze and the.terra sigillata and other orna- 
mental and plain wares found in Gaul, 
Germany and Britain.’ While the Arretine 
vases must always attract the attention of 
students as beautiful things of a great period, 
and as the models from which the vast subse- 
quent output of provincial ceramic took its 
beginnings, for most archaeologists the chief 
interest of this volume will lie in its treatment 
of this collection of ‘Terra sigillata, the 
‘Samian ware’ of older writers, and of speci- 
mens of Romano-British ware. Of these two 
classes, some 2,800 items are enumerated, 
most of them being fragments of decorated 
Terra sigillata found on British sites; a very 
large number of these are from I.ondon. 
An exhaustive description is given of each 
item, and a note is added indicating its 
provenance and citing references to any 
publications in which it has previously been 
mentioned. Many of the potters’ stamps 
are reproduced in facsimile, and there are 
numerous illustrations. The finer pieces are 
shown in plates appended to the volume. 
We could have wished that it had been pos- 
sible to reproduce a larger number of the 
pieces on which the makers’ stamps appear. 
The potters who produced decorated bowls 
were probably fewer in number than those 
who produced plain wares, and the examples 
of their work frequently present distinct 
characteristics of style by which their makers 


can be distinguished. Mr. Walters classifies 
the entire collection of Terra sigillata under 
the three heads—Rutenian, Lezoux, and 
German ware. _ That it should be possible 
to attempt this is due to the work of Mon- 
sieur Déchelette and Herr Ludowici. Such 
classification is of the highest importance 
in the investigation of Roman sites, and 
indeed in connection with many finds of 
purely native origin with which Roman 
pottery is associated. It supplies a_ basis 
of dating. Rutenian pottery indicates the 
first century. For the most part Lezoux and 
German wares tell of the second century. The 
exact period at which the potteries of Lezoux 
began to export their products to Britain and 
the Rhine is still somewhat uncertain. The 
pottery found at Pompei, and therefore earlier 
than A.D. 79, is identified by Déchelette as 
Rutenian, and it is also doubtful whether 
any large quantity of the wares of Lezoux 
reached the Rhine much before the end of 
the first century. It is therefore interesting 
to note that Mr. Walters is able to catalogue 
no fewer than twenty-four fragments of Lezoux 
bowls of the earliest, carinated shape (Dragen- 
dorffs Type 29), all probably found in 
London. The period of production of these 
bowls is placed by Déchelette between the 
years a.D. 40 and 75. This would appear 
to indicate that the export to Britain from 
Lezoux began somewhat earlier than we have 
hitherto believed. We have, however, no 
trace of these early Lezoux bowls among the 
sherds from the vessels brought into Northern 
Britain in the expedition of Agricola, indeed 
the great bulk of the decorated ware in 
Scotland which can be definitely assigned to 
an early date appears to be Rutenian, and 
there, as on the Rhine, there was probably 
no great export from Lezoux before the end 
of the first century. It is not always easy to 
identify the wares of these different potteries, 
especially in the so-called Transition Period, 
and one or two of the pieces which Mr. 
Walters illustrates as examples of Lezoux 
might possibly be assigned by other authorities 
to Rutenian potteries. Thus the lions’ heads 
of Fig. 178 are classified by Déchelette as 
from La Graufesenque. The fragment is in 
the style of the potter GERMANvs. A similar 
fragment is figured by Professor Knorr in his 
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study of the sigillata from Rottweil—the 
Arae Flaviae—which was certainly o¢cupied 
in the first century, and where most of the 
pottery found is early. Fig. 183 also occurs at 
Rottweil as part of the decoration of a cari- 
nated bowl bearing the stamp of GERMANVS. 
The potter CRvcvRO, who is here definitely 
assigned to Lezoux, is certainly doubtful, a 
good specimen of one of his bowls which has 
been carefully mended occurs at Rottweil, and 
his ware has recently been found in a deep 
rubbish pit belonging to the earliest period 
of the fort, at Newstead, near Melrose, in 
association with a platter [p. 18] of the 
Graufesenque potter VITALIS. It seems pos- 
sible that the beginnings of Lezoux have 
usually been placed somewhat too early. 
One at least of the leading potters of 
Déchelette’s second period, a.D. 75 to 110, 
DIVIXTVs, must have flourished far into the 
succeeding period. In Scotland, where the 
Roman pottery readily divides itself into two 
distinct groups corresponding respectively 
with the advance of Agricola and with the 
Antonine occupation, the potter DIVIXTVS 
attaches himself to the second. His stamp 
and fragments in his style have been found 
in several of the forts, notably at Birrens, 
where early pottery is entirely wanting. It 
is true that the fine bowl of Type D. 30, 
stamped with his name in the British 
Museum, bears designs that are reminiscent 
of early work, but there is a coarseness in the 
execution which distinguishes it sharply from 
the pottery of the first century, and is sugges- 
tive of that copying of earlier models which 
is to be noted on many of the pieces pro- 
duced in the second century prior to a.D. 
139, recently found in the ditch of the early 
fort at the Saalburg. 

The plain wares are catalogued with the 
same care as the decorated sigillata. Here 
Mr. Walters has followed the well-known 
classification of Dragendorff, employing the 
numbered types with which archaeologists are 
familiar. It is much to be desired that some 


common system of terminology could be 
devised to describe the different forms of 
dishes. Mr. Walters for the most part 
employs the term bowl, but while it is correct 
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to describe such types as 29, 30 and 37 as 
bowls, Nos. 27 and 33 are more properly 
cups, and Nos. 18 and 31 platters or plates. 
Mr. Walters has added to the Dragendorff 
types which he figures some new pieces, 
partly from Déchelette and partly from 
among the late types of the Pudding Pan 


Rock series. To these might be added the 
shallow bowl with wide flat projecting rim, 
ornamented with leaves in barbotine and 
having a shallow spout, of which a specimen 
is catalogued under M 2397. This is a 
typical first century vessel, and differs from 
Dragendorff’s Types 35 and 42. 

The Romano-British fabrics, known as 
Castor, the New Forest and Upchurch wares, 
are responsible for some 320 items of the 
Catalogue. Of these Castor ware is the only 
one that can lay claim to any artistic merit. 
Of their chronology we have yet much to 
learn. The New Forest ware appears to have 
been employed over a more limited area than 
either of the others. It does not seem to 
have reached Scotland. Specimens of dark 
polished ware, with simple decoration, prob- 
ably Upchurch wares, occur in the earliest 
period at Newstead, while the Castor ware, 
with its hounds and deer and winding foliage, 
is mainly associated in the North with the 
Antonine period. The Catalogue includes 
a number of specimens of mortaria, and 
reproduces some of their makers’ stamps. 
The stamps of the makers of amphorae are 
however wanting. It is curious that these, 
so eloquent of Roman trade routes, should 
be unrepresented in the British Museum 
collection. 

Mr. Walters gives in his introduction a 
complete list of the Gaulish and German 
potters’ stamps in this collection, and the 
volume is furnished with a table of subjects 
on Gaulish pottery and with indices, all of 
which will be most useful for reference. The 
British Museum is the first of the great 
European Museums to issue a catalogue of 
its Terra sigillata. It is to be hoped that 
before long it may be followed by similar 
catalogues of such collections as Bonn, Trier, 


and St. Germain. 
JaMEs CURLE, 
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PRAENESTE., 


A Study of the Topography and Municapal 
History of Praeneste. By R. VAN DEMAN 
MacorrFin. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1908 (being Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series xxvi., Nos. 9, 10). 8vo. 
Pp. 101. 5 plates. 


THE work before us is, we may hope, only a 
first attempt, destined to be re-published in a 
revised form. For while, on the one hand, 
it represents a considerable amount of 
conscientious labour and study, it betrays 
inexperience both in literary composition 
and in the use of evidence, and one feels 
that the author is overweighted with what is, 
it must be confessed, a very difficult subject. 
For, despite the large amount of discussion 
which has been devoted to Praeneste and its 
famous temple of Fortune, and the volumi- 
nous literature of the subject, nothing like 
certainty as to the arrangement of the temple 


itself, and the identification of its different ' 


parts, has as yet been attained. The recently 
announced discovery by Prof. Marucchi! of 
the famous /ithostroton mentioned by Pliny 
(H.N. xxxvi. 184) as having been placed by 
Sulla in Fortunae delubro may provide a 
solution to the problem, if it meets with 
general acceptance. The work before us, 
too, lacks a plan of the town, so that its 
detailed descriptions are not easy of com- 
prehension to anyone to whom Praeneste is 
not familiar. By far the best available, I may 
add, is that of Blondel (with a short but good 
text, and with an elevation of the existing 
remains) in Mélanges de ’ Ecole Frangaise de 
Rome ii. (1882), pp. 168 sgg. and pl. iv. v., 
which seems to have been little used by our 
author. 

As I have dealt more generally with the 
the book elsewhere? a few criticisms on 
detailed points may find their place here. 

On p. 23 the author announces the dis- 
covery of a hitherto ‘mostly unknown, often 
neglected or wrongly described, and wholly 
misunderstood’ cyclopean or polygonal wall, 


1 Bull. Com. 1909, 66. 
2 English Historical Review, xxiv. 325. 


running east and west through the modem 
town, which was, he considers, the lowest 
(southern) wall of the earliest city. This wall 
is however quite clearly shown (not merely 
‘a little of it,’ as our author asserts on p. 24, 
n. 33) by Blondel, who points out that its 
height is at several points determinable as 
being six metres—not enough for a wall of 
defence; and examination of it has con- 
vinced me that the work, with its fine jointing 
and smooth faces, cannot reasonably be 
assigned to an earlier date than any of the 
other walling of the kind in Praeneste. 

In the same connexion he wrongly states 
(p. 25) that there is no trace of cyclopean 
wall stones below the Porta S. Francesco on 
the west, as far as the Porta del Sole on the 
east: for a piece of walling of large rather 
rough blocks exists 7” sz¢w (and not relaid, as 
he states in his footnote) about 60 yards 
below Porta S. Francesco*: and 100 yards 
further down are three courses of opus guad- 
vatum with irregular bossing. Nor can I 
accept the distinction which he draws in 
respect of date between the two portions of 
the wall on the east side, that above and 
that below his crosswall. 

Nor is his description of the ‘main and 
triumphal entrance to Praeneste,’ (p. 29 599.) 
at all convincing, if examined with care on 
the spot. His idea is that a road ascended 
gradually, upon an intermediate terrace, both 
on the east and on the west of the break in 
the centre of the lowest of the various 
ancient terrace walls which support the 
modern town, and that they joined at the 
break and thus entered the town. But this 
break is on a level, not with the intermediate 
terrace, but with the ground outside, as the 
decorative niches on each side of it clearly 
indicate. (On p. 31 for ‘a very obtuse angle 
of newer and different tufa,’ we should read 


It was therefore unnecessary to accuse Nibby of 
having written his note on the wall in Ama/isi, ii. 511 
from memory ; and the description of the two reser- 
voirs (not one) given by Nibby, though not very clear, 
does not contain the statement that they were on the 
hill of Praeneste. There is asa fact another on this 
hill, not far from Porta S. Martino, which neither 
writer mentions. 
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‘an angle of modern concrete.’) Whether 
the seminaria a Porta Triumphale mentioned 
in C./.LZ. xiv. 2850, can be taken to refer to 
this entrance is extremely doubtful—one 
would naturally consider the reference to be 
to the city of Rome. 

Space will not permit me to carry my 
examination further. In the historical portion 
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of the book, too, there are some rash infer- 
ences based on little or no evidence. But 
the author has obviously spent time and 
trouble on his subject, and by subjecting 
the work to a thorough revision and amplifi- 
cation, might well produce something of 


permanent value. 
T. Asusy, 





GERCKE’S ‘SENECAE NATURALES QUAESTIONES,’ 


L. Annaet Senecae Opera quae supersunt. 
Volumen II. Z. Annaet Senecae Natur- 
alium Quaestionum Libros V//I edidit 
ALFRED GERCKE, Teubner, 1907. Pp. 
xlvii + 274. 


In one of his letters Seneca gravely informs 
us that fowls will run from a cat, whilst the 
approach of a dog leaves them unmoved, 
and he tries to find an expianation for a state 
of things which a very moderate amount of 
investigation on his part would have shewn 
him to have no existence. Perhaps his 
research students misled him, as Quintilian 
tells us they sometimes did ; perhaps he was 
simply reproducing an authority ; possibly he 
was borrowing from his rhetoric notebook, 
for we know, again from Quintilian, that 
Natural History illustrations were often 
invented in the schools, as they were in later 
times by the Euphuists, for the sake of 
passing off a paradox oran epigram upon the 
hearers. Whatever the cause of the error, it 
tells against Seneca as a scientific observer, 
and so we are not surprised to find him 
writing to Lucilius who is in Sicily for a 
description of Aetna instead of undertaking 
the journey and the investigation himself. 
Seneca would never have perished as the 
elder Pliny did—or indeed as Bacon did. 
In the work now before us he says, ‘Some 
people say hard snow is less chilling to the 
feet than slush: I’ve not tried it, and am 
not going to: try the experiment on your 
least valuable slave (cm Care)’: what 
sympathy could he have had with the 
Englishman who contracted a fatal chill from 
the use of snow in a scientific experiment? 





It is indeed only too obvious how ready 
Seneca is in the V.Q. to drop science and 
enter on one of his moralising disquisitions : 
anyone who wishes to see a typical example 
of his skill in what rhetoricians labelled as 
transitio should glance at IVb. 13. 1. Yet 
in the Middle Ages and for long afterwards 
the book took its place onthe shelves along 
with Mela, Pliny and Solinus. The Gesta 
Romanorum quote it, Roger Bacon used it 
freely, Milton in his treatise ‘Of Education’ 
names it with Vitruvius, Celsus and the 
writers just mentioned: in Germany Martin 
Opitz worked not only the parts directly 
concerned with earthquakes, but also the 
prologue to the first book, into his Vesuvius. 
‘You shall read,’ says Walton, ‘in Seneca’s 
Natural Questions, Zzd. 3, Cap. i7 that the 
ancients were so curious in the newness of 
their fish, that etc.’ Nowadays the book, so 
far as its subject is concerned, is valuable 
mainly to those who care to study the history 
of the early days of science and who find 
here a rich mine for the theories and dis- 
coveries of the Greek physicists. But even 
the most practical of modern scientists may 
be interested by the details which Seneca 
gives us as to the Campanian earthquake 
of 63 A.D., recognising in his account of 
the sheep which perished near Pompeii 
the effects of the poisonous gases which 
accompany the volcanic class of earth- 
quake. 

With the volume before me the new 
Teubner edition of Seneca is complete: it is 
not intended that Haase’s supplementary 
volume should be revised. Gercke’s in- 
vestigations into the MSS. of the /V.Q. have 
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been very thorough, and the results have 
been incorporated in his Semeca-Studien 
(Leipzig, 1895). The preface in the 
Teubner volume is mainly a summary of this 
work, and is not easy reading. The hand of 
Time has fallen heavily on the V.Q. It is 
certain that in our MSS. two separate books, 
dealing, the one with the Nile, the other with 
Clouds, have been telescoped into one—not 
without damage to some of the compart- 
ments. There were originally at least eight 
books, and in the new edition the two 
sections of Book IV are numbered respec- 
tively [Va and IVb. Then again, the MSS. 
vary greatly as to the order in which they 
present the books. The bulk of the best 
class © begin with IV (at the words 
grandinem hoc modo, of 3. 1, ¢.e. IV b), giving 
next V-VII, then I-III, and concluding 
with the remaining part of IV (ze. IVa).! 
The order to which we are accustomed is 
that of the MSS. of the careless and inter- 
polated A class (many of which drop IVa 
entirely) and of the composite class to which 
G. applies the name “bri uulgares.- The 
first question with which the preface deals 
is that as to the order in which Seneca 
actually wrote the books. G. decides that 
this was as follows: III, IVa, IVb, II, V, 
VI, VII, I. Passages like III. 1. 2 where 
the treatment of the Nile is deferred to ‘its 
own book,’ and IVa. 1. 1 (‘I'll deal with the 
Nile, postponed suferiore libro’) enable us 
to assume with confidence the priority of III 
to IVa, Vto VI, VII to I. But G.’s theory 
requires more than this, and he proceeds to 
cite evidence which is much less convincing. 
Can, ¢.g., the fact that II. 59. 5 contains a 
brief version of the tale told in IV a. 2. 13 be 
regarded as proving that it is in the latter 
book that it is first told? Do Seneca’s 
words in VI. 8. 3 ‘nescis inter opiniones 
quibus enarratur Nili aestiua inundatio et 
hanc esse: a terra illum erumpere etc.’ help 
us in the least to decide whether he had or 


1These MSS. vary also as to their numeration: 
most, however, recognise a total of eight books, IV b 
being numbered I, whilst V-VII=II-IV, I-III 
=V-VII, and IVa becomes VIII. Roger Bacon 
used a MS. of this type, for he ascribes passages, e.g. 
from our VI and VII to the third and fourth books, 
whilst the Nile book is with him the eighth. 





had not yet composed the Nile book?? J] 
think not, and, if we must have a theory, 
I prefer distinctly the one given by Rehm in 
the last volume of Philologus (pp. 374 sgg.), 
which assumes that the books were written in 
the order in which the best MSS. present 
them. Rehm believes that the first six 
books (IV b-II) were reckoned as handling 
sublimia, the last two (III-IV a) as handling 
terrena, the caelestia (for whatever reason) 
not having been handled at all. And he 
claims that he was led to his conclusions by 
considerations altogether independent of the 
MSS. tradition. Passing over the second 
section of the preface, in which G. tries to 
shew that the whole work was published by 
the philosopher’s friends after Nero’s death, I 
come to the section which deals with the 
history of the work when edited, the most 
important part of which is that in which we 
learn how Lucan’s tenth book and Lydus’ 
fourth enable us to recover much of what is 
lost of IVa.* A fourth section begins with 
an account of the Archetype, followed by an 
attempt to explain how the variation in the 
order of the books came about, and a fairly 
full account of the MSS. G. believes that a 
MS. which had the order I-VII lost eight 
leaves in the centre so that the two parts 
I-IV a, IV b-VII could be, and actually were, 


21 must take this opportunity of protesting against 
the view, held not only by G., but also by Diels and 
probably others, that the prologue to III is the 
preface to the whole work. Of course such a view is 
very useful for G.’s theory as to the order of composi- 
tion, but the words on which the view is based, ‘non 
praeterit me quam magnarum rerum fundamenta 
ponam senex,’ are in no way incompatible with the 
view that several books (six, if Rehm is right), had 
already been written. These prologues are inde- 
pendent pieces of writing, and the sentiment ‘It is a 
bold thing to begin writing on Natural Philosophy 
late in life’ might stand in the prologue of any of the 
books of V.Q. Indeed, if we are to base the order of 
composition on the prologues, Book II would have a 
very good claim to come first, as its prologue discusses 
the sub-divisions of the subject-matter of the whole 
work. Gercke is clear-sighted enough here, and his 
remarks on p. viii ‘neque in ea re offendimus quod 
talis scriptor dispositionem doctrinae medio inseruit 
operi (Book II comes fourth in his order), sine dubio 

. artificiis dialogorum ductus’ apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to the prologue to Book III. 


>The passages of these writers bearing on this point 
are given in the text on pp. 157.s¢9. 
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transposed.!_ Two brief sections ‘De codi- 
cum correcturis’ and ‘ De textu emendando 
et edendo’ conclude this part of the work. 
As for the text, a glance at it shews two 
great improvements on Haase: the presence 
of an apparatus at the foot of the page, and 
the use of italics to mark all emendations. 
The apparatus might surely (as so often is 
the case) be made more serviceable by 
relegating to an appendix many details which, 
worthy of record in some place, are of no 
importance to ninety-nine out of a hundred 
scholars who will use the book. I mean 
such notes as these: p. 193. 7 ‘indempnem 
plerique codd.’; 26. 14 ‘exanimatum] exami- 
natum ’; p. 194. 6 ‘auxili et solac 
Skutsch’ (for -# !); 2b. 11 ‘uindicat) uendicat 
AST’; p. 195. 8 ‘ caput] capud AHJKMO’ etc. 
etc. The actual text varies from Haase’s 
mainly through the more consistent rejection 
of A readings and the adoption of emenda- 
tions made since his edition appeared. 
Many are very desirable, such as I. 14. 3 
‘intellegimus qua zeri¢ (for perit) stella,’ 26. 
17. 4 ‘multa ex hoc consecuturus’ (for 
-untur), III. 18. 1 ‘languor somniculosae 


1See on this Rehm, 4¢., p. 393- 
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inertisque luxuriae quam sero exferrectus’ 
(for donga s.i.1.q.s. expressero etc.), v. 18. 3 
‘fruges fercogut non possent’ (for fercip?), 
VII. 31. 3 ‘armaturae genus’ (for -atur 
egenus). On the other hand, in III. 23 
praestitum cannot be right, as the meaning 
required is ‘proved,’ the emendation in III. 
26. 7 assumes the rare genitive wzs, and there 
are other cases in which Latin or Senecan 
usage is neglected: ¢g. I. 5. 2 where the’ 
text is punctuated as follows: ‘sed quomodo 
imago, similis reddi debet e speculo’ and a 
note explains that we are to supply redditur 
with zmago. A curious instance of failure to 
use an emendation ready to hand is II. 59. 
11 where G. prints délectione rather than 
adopt A’s excellent detectione (for Seneca’s 
use of which see Zf. 20. 16). In III. 18. 4 
ad is a misprint for da: it is the only certain 
one I have noted, though I imagine the 
quantity mark in discurrére of VI. 29. 1 is a 
mere survival from Haase. I notice efsi 
retained in IV. pr. 20, mec . . . guidem more 
than once (II. 39. 2, V. 15.1). Is Karissime 
III. 1. 1 intentional ? 


WaLTER C. SUMMERS. 
Sheffield. 





GREEK 


Greek Dress. A Study of the Costumes 
Worn in Ancient Greece from Pre-Hellenic 
Times to the Hellenistic Age. By ETHEL 
B. ABRAHAMS, M.A. London, 1908. 
Pp. 134. 54 Illustrations. Price gs. 


Miss ABRAHAMS’ careful survey of the history 
of Greek dress from the earliest times down 
to the Hellenistic period affords a convenient 
basis for thé study of the various problems in- 
volved, as she gives a reliable resumé of the 
literature on the subject, both ancient and 
modern, supplemented by diagrams and by 
a very well-chosen set of illustrations. The 
defect for her study is the lack of any indica- 
tion of the comparative value of the data 
supplied. 

The opening chapter deals with the dress 
of the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of the 





DRESS. 


Aegean lands, which consisted for the men, 
of a waist-cloth, for the women, of a tight- 
fitting sleeved bodice open in front and 
a skirt either plain or flounced. The 
absence of any apparent connection be- 
tween this costume and the draped Hellenic 
type fastened on the shoulders and open at 
one side, points to the conclusion that a 
difference of race underlies the: difference of 
dress, and in this connection Miss Abrahams 
has overlooked an important paper by Dr. 
Mackenzie (B..S.A. xii. p. 233). He traces 
the Minoan ‘flounced’ skirt back to an 
original waist-cloth, the typical dress of 
people living in hot countries, and cites it as 
a further proof of the African origin of the 
Minoan race. It may, however, be noted 
that in spite of the apparently radical differ- 
ences between the two types of dress, another 
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student of the subject maintains that the 
archaic Ionian costume is a direct outcome 
of the pre-Hellenic type. Be this as it may, 
the phraseology of the Homeric poems shews 
that the dress described therein is of the 
draped type and, in all essentials, resembled 
the Greek dress of historic times. 

The main developments and variations of 
the two styles of this draped dress which the 
ancient Greeks themselves distinguished by 
the race names of Dorian and Ionian, are 
very fully discussed and illustrated, and in 
describing the Ionian dress of a group of 
archaic female statues in the Acropolis 
Museum at Athens, Miss Abrahams pub- 
lishes her own theory as to the cut and shape 
of the elaborate pleated himation which is 
a notable feature of their costume (pp. 89). 
The novel points of this theory are the 
extreme length of stuff required to make the 
garment, and the artificial shaping of the 
upper edge of that portion of the material 
which passes across the back and the breast. 
This is cut out in two deep curves (Fig. 33). 
From the modern point of view there is no 
objection to this cutting, but all our informa- 
tion about Greek dress whether pinned or 
sewn, goes to prove that it was constructed 
out of straight-edged lengths of material, and 
that its effects were produced by draping the 
stuff, not by shaping it. Miss Abrahams 
explains that the shaping of the upper edge 





is necessary to get rid of the superfluous 
material pulled up over the band to produce 
the rise in the middle of the lower edge 
characteristic of this himation, But in the 
early statues (cf. the “ Hera of Samos ”) this 
lower edge is rendered by a continuous up. 
ward curve reaching from side to side, and 
manifestly due to technical inexperience; it 
is possible therefore that the ‘rise in the 
centre’ is due to a conflict between a tradi- 
tional rendering and the sculptor’s own better 
knowledge, intensified by his desire to dis- 
play his new-found skill in treating the lower 
edges and folds of a pleat. On this hypo. 
thesis the himation would only be a long, 
narrow, straight-edged scarf, cunningly pleated 
and secured by the band to which the pleats 
were, as Miss Abrahams says, probably 
stitched before the garment was put on. As 
to the dimensions of this scarf, a comparison 
of the draped model (Fig. 34) with the 
statues, gives the impression that too great a 
length of stuff has been used. Miss Abra- 
hams is undoubtedly right in saying that the 
pleated himation was a real garment, not an 
invention of the sculptor, but her theory as to 
its precise cut and shape, though ingenious, 
is not convincing. 

Miss Abrahams completes her survey of 
Greek dress by an interesting chapter on 
materials and ornamentation, and by two 


indexes, 
C. A. Hutton. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Pseudo-Augustini Quaestiones Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti. Recensuit ALEXANDER 
Souter. Vienna: Tempsky, 1908. Pp. 
xxxv+579. Price M. 19.50. 


THE unknown author of the Quaestiones and 
of the Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles 
which was formerly assigned to St. Ambrose 
is now attracting the attention he deserves. 
The commentary is being edited by the 
Jesuit Father Brewer in the Vienna Corpus, 
and Mr. Souter has added an excellent 
edition of the Quaestiones to his ‘Study of 
Ambrosiaster’ in the Cambridge Texts and 
The author’s name has not been 


Studies. 





ascertained. In his former work Mr. Souter 
inclined in favour of Decimius Hilarianus 
Hilarius, a statesman of rank about the year 
400, in whose life there are circumstances 
which favour the attribution, though direct 
evidence is very slight, and does no more 
than give the name Hilary to the writer. 
Dom Morin was the first to suggest Deci- 
mius, and his name carries weight. But 
there is a grave argument in favour of the 
rival claimant, Isaac the Jew. A Roman of 
education was so trained in rhetorical expres- 
sion that his sentences inevitably fell, without 
thought on his part, into rhythmical cadences, 
This the periods of our author never do, 
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There is no sign whatever in him of a 
technical training in Latin. composition. 
The two exceptions, a passage borrowed 
pretty obviously from some writer of the 
third century (Souter, p. 419) and the close 
of a homily on Easter, probably of the fourth 
(p- 363), are in glaring contrast to the rest of 
his work. Isaac must have been of Greek 
speech, and have known Latin as a foreign 
language ; and this, together with some other 
considerations, seems decisive in his favour. 
It is pleasant to see that Mr. Souter has 
altered his judgment and accepts Isaac in his 


Introduction to the Vienna text of the . 


Quaestiones. The question of the identity of 
authorship of the two works was satisfactorily 
settled in his ‘Study.’ 

The contents of the Quaestiones are inter- 
esting, and, as Mr. Souter has pointed out, 
will reward further examination. The absti- 
nence from allegory, except the inevitable 
speculations about number, is very striking, 
as is the usual good, if prosaic, sense of the 
writer. But for the classical student several 
attacks on paganism, and notably an 
elaborate argument De Fato (cap. 115), are 
especially important. But the variety of the 
contents, exegetical essays interspersed with 
controversial tracts, short addresses given 
completely with others of which fragments 
appear, is so wide and the arrangement, if 
such it may be called, so capricious, that the 
whole furnishes lively as well as instructive 
reading. In his excellent index and in his 
‘Study’ Mr. Souter has done much for the 
Latin of his author, which is sound in the 
main and free from symptoms of dissolution, 
though it has some strange peculiarities, such 
as de non esse for non deesse, ipse idem as 
an emphatic equivalent for idem. The 
editor is almost excessively scrupulous in 
following his MSS., even where there are 
obvious lapses of the pen; but he has done 
well, in the interests of other writers as well 
as of the present one, to reject the form 
idolatria, and to insist on the correct spelling 
of a word in which recent editions have 
rashly followed MSS. of a late period. One 
word of interest must be mentioned in con- 
clusion. Corpulentia is once used as equal 
to incarnatio. It is a not unnatural variant 
for concorporatio, évowpdatwous, the charac- 
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teristic terms of Origen and of his Latin 
disciple Hilary of Poitiers. Though the 
diction of a rival school prevailed, there was 
for a time the possibility that the Alexandrian 
expression would be generally adopted, and 
‘Embodiment’ might have been our English 
word instead of ‘Incarnation.’ Mr. Souter 
is the only Englishman save Professor 
Robinson Ellis who has taken part in the 
Vienna Corpus of Latin Patristic writers, 
and his work brings credit to our national 


scholarship. E. W. Watson 


A History of Art. By Dr. G. Carorti. 
Vol. I. Ancient Art, revised by Mrs. 
Strong. Pp. xxvilit420. With 540 
Illustrations. Vol. II. Part I. Early 
Christian and Neo-Oriental Art ; European 
Art North of the Alps. Pp. xxii+376. 
With 360 Illustrations. London: Duck- 
worth & Co., 1908-9. 6}” x 4}”. 5s. nett. 
each volume. 


Dr. Carortti has essayed to rival, if not 
to excel, M. Reinach in the latter's own 
favourite field. We confess to being some- 
what tired of these tabloid books on art, and 
doubt if they really serve their purpose. The 
one under consideration, painstaking and 
trustworthy though it be, is almost unread- 
able, though its excellent bibliographies make 
it really valuable for reference, especially for 
the elementary student. Further, it is very 
questionable whether a multitude of micro- 
scopic illustrations is calculated to give the 
beginner a truer idea of art, Egyptian, Greek, 
or Roman, than a smaller number of well- 
selected photographs on a larger scale. The 
original author has been fortunate in ob- 
taining Mrs. Strong as his zpdgevos in this 
country, and the translation (by Miss Alice 
Todd and Miss Beryl de Zoete) is also well 
done. The indices are full, though not very 
logically arranged. It only remains to note 
that in Vol. I. Oriental Art is contained in 
94 pages (of which 29 are allotted to Egypt, 
15 to ‘Aegean’ Art, and 13 to Assyrian), as 
against 136 for Greek Art and 105 for that 
of Italy and Rome. 


H. B. W. 
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TRANSLATION 


From his position, his talents, and his 
intimacies he seemed marked out as the one 
man who could and would desire to step 
forward as the saviour of his country. But 
such self-sacrifice is not exhibited by men of 
Scipio’s type. Too able to be blind to the 
signs of the times they are swayed by 
instincts too strong for their convictions. 
An aristocrat of the aristocrats, Scipio was a 
reformer only so far as he thought reform 
might prolong the reign of his order. From 
any more radical measures he shrank with 
dislike if not with fear. He was a trimmer 
to the core, who without intentional dis- 
honesty stood facing both ways till the hour 
came when he was forced to range himself 
on one side or the other, and then he took 
the side which he must have known to be 
the wrong one. Palliation of the errors of a 
man placed in so terribly difficult a position 
is only just: but laudation of his statesman- 
ship seems absurd. His mind was too 
narrow to break through the associations that 
had environed him from his childhood. 
When Tib. Gracchus, a nobler man than 
himself, had suffered martyrdom for the cause 
with which he had only dallied he was base 
enough to quote the well-known line of 
Homer: ‘So perish all who do the like 
again.’ 


ScIPIONI vero ea dignitas ea indoles eae 
demum amicitiae fuerunt, ut unus omnium 
quasi fato designari videretur qui ad rem- 
publicam servandam cum posset tum prodire 
vellet. Talium autem hominum non est 
publico commodo se omnino dedere: sunt 
enim acutiores quidem quam qui de republica 
quae sint futura non praevideant, natura 
tamen magis quam iudicio flectuntur. Scipio 
igitur homo si quis alius nobilissimus ea 
tantum mala de civitate tolli volebat quibus 
sublatis ordo suus diutius dominaturus esset, 
ab ipsa reipublicae ratione mutanda vel 
odio vel timore* abhorrebat. Animi enim 
ambiguus ad utrasque in civitate, quoad potuit, 
partes ita spectabat ut numquam non integro 
animo sibi esse videretur: aliquando tamen 
alterutram suscipere coactus preorem sciens 
amplectitur. Condonare vero, si errasset cui 
in tantis ‘rerum difficultatibus versandum 
esset, iuste aestimantis, laudare autem tan: 
quam auctor reipublicae gerendae prudens 
exstitisset absurdi iudicares. A puero enim 
moribus optimatium assuefactus non is erat 
qui alia animo concipere posset: itaque Tib. 
Graccho viro generosiore pro ea causa mortuo 
quacum ipse tantum lusisset, illud ex Homero, 
turpissime recitavit : 

ds dréXdouto Kal GAAos Stis ToLadra. ye peor. 


L. R. STRANGEWAYS. 





NEWS AND 


Our readers will be gratified (or not, as 
the case may be), to learn that the reformed 
pronunciation of Latin is spreading to Latin 
tags. It has not yet been heard in the 
House of Commons, we believe, but the 
reason for that will no doubt present itself 
unsought to the thoughtful mind. Punch, 
however, hitherto most conservative in this 
respect, had the following lines on Sept. 8, 
addressed to Dr. Cook: 


Though your tale reads like a wheeze 
Told to marines by giddy middies, 
I must not doubt its dona fides. 


COMMENTS 


ATTENTION may be called to a fourth 
edition of P. Cauer’s Kunst der Uberseteung 
(Weidmann, Berlin), in which the author 
treats of the art of translation. One of his 
chapters is an amusing analysis of the Schul- 
jargon which has grown up around the 
classical authors. We could parallel this 
from English schools, where many words 
and expressions are used that are never used 
in speech, many mistakes in idiom which 
would never be made without a classical 
text. Thus: ‘within our most ancient 
memory,’ ‘these things having been accom- 
plished,’ ‘by which the more’—and so 
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forth. Lattmann has written a paper on 
Der Schuljargon des Unterrichts: a good 
one might be compiled from the so-called 
English of Latin and Greek exercise books. 


IT may be worth while to draw attention to 
the journal of the Italian Classical Associa- 
tion, Avene e Roma, Bulletino della socteta 
Italiana per la diffusione e 1 incoraggiamento 
degli studi classicd (Firenze, Piazza S. Marco, 
2). This journal ranges over a wide field. 
Amongst recent papers are one on the Graeco- 
Buddhist art of Gandhara, another on the 
evil eye, while other subjects are excavations 
or museums (with many pictures), Dante’s 
debt to Latin poets, criticisms of Italian 
translations, and matters of scholarship 
proper. Even in Italy itself Latin is declared 
by the vox dei to be ‘ useless,’ and is assailed 
in consequence. It is possible that in this 
coming year classical study may receive its 
deathblow in the scheme of public instruction, 
and its defenders are, in the last ditch, trying 
to find some way in which it can be pre- 
served. They are seeking for a change of 
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method as the most hopeful way out of the 
difficulty. 


Mr. SPRANGER desires us to say that his 
paper in the September C.2. was written 
before he had access to the fragments by the 
Hypsipyle discovered by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt. These prove that the words épv pév 
ovdels xrA, were addressed by Amphiaraus to 
Eurydice. 


AT the end of 1909 the Classical 
Review will cease to be published by 
Messrs. David Nutt, Ltd. Arrange- 
ments are in progress by which it would 
be published in connexion with the 
Classical Association, and the Philo- 
logical Societies of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Pending their completion the 
Editor is authorised by a few friends of 
classical studies to announce that the 
February and March. numbers will 
appear as usual. Full particulars of the 
new arrangements will be issued to sub- 
scribers and the public at an early date, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


(1) The writer of the notice of the concluding 
volumes of the above work in 7he Classical Review 
for June, after stating, in his text, that the ‘ misprints 
are astonishingly few and far between,’ takes excep- 
tion to the author’s statement (in vol. ii p. 114), that 
it was after 1539 that Cardinal Bembo ‘acquired the 
once celebrated Zadula Jsiaca (now in the Turin 
Museum, a spurious product of the age of Hadrian).’ 
The reviewer confidently says, in his note: ‘for 
Tabula Istaca (the same misprint occurs in the 
Index) read //iaca.’ But it so happens that the 
reviewer is wrong, and the author is right. In 
Mazzuchelli’s Scrzttort @ Italia, vol. Wl, part ii 
Pp. 743 note, we find the statement: ‘ Uno de’ pezzi 
d’antichita piu famose che ornarono il Museo del 
Bembo fu la Mensa Jsiaca,’ and in Charles Knight’s 
English Encyclopaedia, vol. iv of ‘ Arts and Sciences,’ 
Pp. 99, we read that ‘the /szac ¢ad/e in the Turin 
Museum, which is supposed to represent the mysteries 
of Isis, has been judged by Champollion to be the 
work of an uninitiated artist . . . probably of the age 
of Hadrian.’ The same information may be found in 


Westropp’s Handbook of Archaeology, in Gsell-Fels’ 
Ober-Italien, and in one (at least) of the earlier 
editions of Baedeker’s Northern Jtaly (p. 54, ed. 
1886). But in the issue of 1899, by a mistake 
curiously identical with that of the reviewer, the 
Tabula /staca is transformed into the Zabuda [iaca. 
‘The once celebrated Zabula Jsiaca’ is certainly in 
the Museum of Turin, and the s¢z// celebrated 7adula 
Zliaca is, as certainly, in the Capitoline Museum of 
Rome. The latter 7adu/a was not even discovered 
until shortly before 1683, some 136 years after the 
death of Bembo, the owner of the former. 

(2) My statement that Brandis edited ‘the Jeta- 
physics of Aristotle and Theophrastus’ rests on the 
title selected by Brandis himself: Avrdstotelts et Theo- 
phrasti Metaphysica (1823), and similarly in the case 
of two other statements criticised by my reviewer. 

(3) My reviewer represents that some of my biblio- 
graphical references are vague, and selects ‘as a 
typical instance’ the statement, under the head of 
Traube (iii 195): ‘bibliography by P. Lehmann.’ 
He adds that ‘few readers will guess that the author 
refers to the Rendiconti . . ..det Lincet, xvi (1907), 


351f.’ I reply that the guess would be wrong. 
When I completed my necessarily brief notice of 
Traube (a few months after his lamented death), I 
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had before me the MS of the bibliography which Dr. 
Lehmann had prepared for the A’endiconti, and not 
for the Xendiconti alone. That part of my work was 
immediately passed for press in September, 1907, and 
the Rendiconti did not reach Cambridge until January, 
1908. What more could I be reasonably expected to 
say at the time, without needlessly obtruding the fact 
that I had had the privilege of seeing the MS? 

My reviewer has generously given my work the 
credit of being (cer alia) ‘accurate.’ I trust that 
my reply to some of his incidental remarks (a reply 
which is not intended to be exhaustive) may serve to 
show that his opinion as to the accuracy of the work, 
as a whole, is not only generous, but is also just. 

For other suggestions I tender him my grateful 


thanks. J. E. SAnpys. 
Cambridge (July). 


SUETONIUS, D/VUS JULIUS, 79. 2. 
The Editor, THE CLAssICAL REVIEW. 

S1r,—After reading Mr. Caspari’s interesting note 
(C.#. September) on the above passage, I am not 
quite clear whether he regards his interpretation of 
this famous repartee as new or not. Most of his 
remarks seem to imply that it is, but the reference to 
Beroaldo, etc., in the last paragraph seems to mean 
(I have not been able to consult these editions) that 
Mr. Caspari’s idea has been already adopted by 
several scholars of the first note. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


In any case, I think Mr. Caspari will be glad to 
be reminded of the following passage of Bacon (Ad- 
vancement of Learning, Bk. 1.): ‘Caesar did extremely 
affect the name of king ; and some were set on, as he 
passed by, in popular acclamation to salute him king; 
whereupon, finding the cry weak and poor, he put it 
off thus in a kind of jest, as if they had mistaken his 
surname: Won Rex sum, sed Caesar: a speech, that 
if it be searched, the life and fulness of it can scarce 
be expressed: for first it was a refusal of the name, 
but yet not serious: again it did signify an infinite 
confidence and magnanimity, as if he presumed Caesar 
was the greater title; as by his worthiness it is come 
to pass till this day: but chiefly it was a speech of 
great allurement towards his own purpose ; as if the 
state did strive with him but for a name, wheréof 
mean families were vested; for Rex was a surname 
with the Romans, as well as King is with us.’ 

Since the jest about proper names is the most 
striking feature of Caesar’s reply, one agrees that 
Regem is a better reading than regem. But, as Bacon 
says, there is much more in it than this. It is a pity 
that one has to choose between the two, for the 
sentence has its full meaning only (when spoken or) 
in a script or typography which knows no real differ- 
ence between large letters and small. Perhaps one 
may suggest that we print REGEM. 

Yours faithfully, 


G. Norwoop. 
Cardiff, October 1st, 1909. 
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